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SOME REASONS FOR THE FURTHER AND COM- 
PLETE SUBJUGATION OF WOMEN. 


“Taken as a whole, women are, and remain, thoroughgoing philistines, 
and quite incurable. Hence, with that absurd arrangement which 
allows them to share the rank and title of their husbands, they area 
constant stimulus to his ignoble ambitions. And, further, it is just 
because they are philistines that modern eociety, where they take the 
lead and set the tone, is in such a bad way. Napoleon’s saying—that 
women have no rank—should be adopted as the right standpoint in deter- 
mining their position in society. * * * They form the serus sequior— 
the second sex—inferior in every respect to the first, and their infirmities 
should be treated with great consideration. When Nature made two 
divisions of the human race, she did not draw the line exactly through 
the middle. These division are polar and opposed to each other, it is 
true; but the difference between them is not qualitative, merely, it is 
also quantitative.” — Schopenhauer. 


“ Mare, ignis et mulier sunt tria mala.” 
—Latin Proverb. 


“ Seek to be good, but aim not to be greaf.” 
—Lyjttleton’s “ Advice to a Lady.” 
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| of the most significant characteristics of modern life, as 
compared with all other times of which history has left 
a record, is the prominent position of woman. For, looking at 
the course of history in the broad sweep of the centuries, and 
running our inquiry so far back as to give us general, salient 
results, it is easy to see that unconsciously or not, the whole 
framework of society is threatened with one of the most profound 
changes that has ever come into the life-history of the race. 
This threatened revolution is no less than an attempt to place the 
functional activities of society in the control of women equally 
with that of men—an attempt, in fact, to abolish the relation 
of master and subordinate that has so far been the constant 
relation by which civilized people have determined the respect- 
ive rights, duties and liabilities of man and woman. 

The history of womankind has not been, as some enthusiastic 
persons have unthinkingly declared, a history of gradual emanci- 
pation. On the contrary, the general result of civilization has 
been that the dependence of woman on man, her natural master, 
has beeome more and more marked. If we leave out of con- 
sideration the last fifty years of this century (for it is during 
these fifty years that the present curious reaction to which I 
have alluded has occurred), the course of history, as a whole, 
seems to reveal a picture that must be very discouraging to the 
benevolent gentlemen who have so passionately advocated the 
“Emancipation of Woman.” For the dominant races of the 
world have, in the long run, been steadily repressing women and 
curtailing their power more and more. For in spite of slight 
occasional variations, this normal and natural system of sub- 
ordination has prevailed among all the progressive races. Not- 
withstanding the crude absurdities in which some emotional 
people have from time to time indulged, the subjection of 
woman has been the constant accompaniment of progress. The 
position of women has come to be vastly more prominent during 
the present century than it ever has been before among pro- 
gressive nations, 

The idea that underlies this proposed assimilation of the 
functions of man and woman in the social fabric is probably a 
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vague feeling that man’s work, or most of it, may be fairly 
well done by women, and that a larger field will be thrown 
open to the race, and larger results attained, by the accession of 
this body of workers, We say a “ vague feeling,” because if 
we were to put this proposition deliberately before us as a 
rational judgment its absurdity would be so manifest as to 
require no extended argument. 

But let any idea, or theory, or notion, once become widely 
diffused, and let it receive the unthinking assent of one or two 
leaders of men, it is the most natural thing in the world to find 
it after a while accepted as a living truth. We have seen a few 
women admitted to the bar, a few successfully practicing medi- 
cine, a few writing good novels, and a few public men patheti- 
cally advocating the “emancipation of woman,” and have come, 
in some cases, to look upon this encroaching process as perfectly 
natural ; and some of us have, perhaps unconsciously, grown to 
regard the future accession of women to all fields of human 
effort as a natural and not wholly undesirable result. 

Now, there is of course nu question that women can, in some 
way or another, perform a great part of the work that is now or 
until recently has been performed exclusively by men. They 


can, we say, do it in some way or another; but it does not fol- 
low that they can do it so well, or even with any high degree of 
efficiency. A horse may do the work of a cable or an engiue, 
and draw a car, and a boy may design a cathedral, but it does 
not follow that the horse can draw the car very long or very 
fast, or that the boy can build a great cathedral; and it might 


be very unwise for society to leave its cars tv be drawn by horses 
and its cathedrals to be designed by boys. In the same manner, 
in the case of the position of woman, the question is whether 
woman is so constituted as to be able to perform efficiently the 
active work that moves society forward ; whether history shows 
any indication of such ability on woman's part, and finally, 
whether there is any reasonable prospect of her ever being able 
80 to do, 

These are questions which society must some day answer, aud 
upon its answer is largely conditioned the aspect of the future. 
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If to any of these questions we can honestly find an affirmative 
reply, then so far do the advocates of “‘ Women’s Rights,” so- 
called, seem to have some foundation. If, on the other hand, an 
impartial investigation results in an unqualified negative to all 
of these questions, then the attempt to assimilate the social 
activities of men and women is in direct contradiction to the 
established nature of things, and the sooner such a fatuous at- 
tempt is abandoned the better. 

Let us then, in a calm and impartial spirit, and unmoved by 
any consideration save an earnest desire to arrive at the truth, 
consider whether woman is as a matter of fact able to fulfill 
those more active duties which some enthusiastic ladies of the 
Sorosis Society and similar organizations have so loudly claimed. 

In the first place, what inference may we draw a priori from the 
constitution of women as compared with that of man ? The physi- 
cal and nervous structure bears striking testimony whose value we 
annot ignore. Bodily strength is not man’s highest possession, 
but a high degree of physical power has always been associated 
with advancing civilization. The great nations have been 
the nations of strong men. The superb physical development 
of the Greeks is a commonplace of history. Englishmen have 
always been proud of the sturdiness of their people, and attribute 
much of their invincibility to that cause. Strength and dex-. 
terity, temperance and self-control are always possessed by the 
dominant race; not only is this true among races, but in the 
struggle for existence it is the individuals that have this fine 
physical development and self-control that survive and add to 
the accumulating heritage of the race. Now in all these char- 
acteristics women are notably deficient. They have neither the 
strength of men nor their power of endurance, and were they to 
be deprived of man’s protecting support it is doubtful if a colony 
of women could long maintain itself alive. Their bodies are 
slighter, their frame smaller and their muscles weaker than those 
of men; and, what is far more important, they are fearfully 
deficient in the power of endurance and reservation of force, a 
faculty much more important than the possession of mere 
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strength. Nor could the women of a country ever be counted 
on to defend it in time of war. 

Important as the physical basis 1s, it becomes insignificant 
when compared with the question of mental equipment. Intellect 
moves the world, and more emphatically than in the case of 
physical excellence, the dominant nations are the intelligent 
nations, and among individuals it is the men of intellectual force 
that stamp their mark upon their time. The brain of the 
average woman weighs some ninety grams less than the brain 
of the average man. The evidence afforded by relative brain- 
weights is of course by no means conclusive, as the mere size of 
the brain is not of itself an absolute test; but it is of interest 
as tending to indicate that we should hardly expect to find quite 
so high a degree of intellectual power among women, and that 
the characterization of women’s pleasures and women’s pain as 
lesser notions, “ bounded in a shallower brain,” is not a mere 
figure of speech. 

Then, too, the prolonged infancy of men, nearly fifty per cent. 
longer than that of women, is of striking significance. Women 


and savages reach maturity early in life. If this has any teieo- 
logical meaning at all it must be that human beings who require 
some twenty-five years to reach the maturity of their powers 


necessarily attain a wider mental grasp and more complete 
psychic development than those whose youth ceases at eighteen 
or twenty years.* 

But, passing from a priori considerations, let us inquire 
whether, as a matter of fact, women have ever displayed to any 
great extent that high degree of mental power which would 
justify us in extending to them the prerogatives of their masters. 
At this point we meet with the familiar though weak plea that 
women have not heretofore had the opportunity of showing 
what they could do, and that we are therefore not in a position 
to judge. To this it might obviously be replied that the very 
fact that they have not “had a fair trial ” is a tremendous argu- 

*The importance to hum 
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ment against affording them a trial now. ‘“ Opportunities ” are 
made, not passively received, and those who have within them 
the power of successful effort make opportunities for themselves. 
To plead that women have let all the centuries slip by without 
seizing an opportunity of displaying this ability which it is said 
they possess, might itself be considered a confession of weakness. 
But waiving this aspect of the question, and admitting for the 
sake of argument that along some lines woman has never had an 
opportunity of proving herself equal to man, let us confine our- 
selves to those fields of endeavour in which women have had the 
opportunity to prove their ability, especially those which 
are peculiarly fitted to draw forth women’s best activities. 

The fact that there has never been any number of great 
leaders of industry among women, of women great in commerce, 
great in the pulpit, or great in military science, may therefore be 
disregarded, because in these and similar spheres woman has had 
no opportunity to show her power. But there are other depart- 
ments of activity in which no such excuse can be adduced. In 
the sphere of science ample opportunity has been afforded again 
and again for woman to add her contribution. And yet, as we 
look over the enormous work that science has accomplished, 
especially within the last forty years, how much of this advance 
is due to a woman’s mind? What new conception, what fact, 
wheat contribution has woman ever brought into the field of 
science? The great landmarks of natural science, such great 
and splendid contributions as Kepler’s laws, the Copernican sys- 
tem, the wave-theory of light, the conservation of energy, the 
theory of evolution, ete., have been achieved without the slight- 
est aid from women. Indeed some have been led to believe that 
it is almost impossible to find among women that judicial tem- 
perament and calmness of judgment which is so absolutely essen- 
tial in scientific investigation. It is probable that the case is 
not so bad as this, but the fact remains that no important con- 
tribution has been made by woman to natural science, although 
ample opportunity has been afforded her for the fullest scientific 


research. 
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In philosophy and the region of more abstract thought we 
find a similar result. In the realm of philosophy and reflection 
the disadvantages under which women labour are reduced to the 
minimum, and need hardly be a real drawback at all. The 
greatest philosophers have not been men of the world, and if 
women were mentally capable of adding any serious contribu- 
tion to philosophic thought they have had ample opportunity. 
Yet, in spite of such opportunity, their contribution to philos- 
ophy has been almost nil. 

In the application of science, too, the work has all been done 
by men. The great inventions that have changed the face of 
nature and transformed the world about us are all the work of 
men. There have been no great inventors among women*. It 
was even reserved to man to invent the sewing machine. It 
requires some effort of thought to contemplate what sweeping 
changes the progress of invention has wrought in the aspect of 
our daily life; if we consider the enormous difference between 
the world as we know it and the world as known to the ancients, 
who had neither steamship nor railway, who were without the 
printing press, it requires, I say, some effort of thought to 
adequately realize the tremendous changes that science and 
invention have brought into the world; if now we reflect that 
this marvelous transformation has been wrought almost entirely 
by men, and that woman has contributed scarcely one iota to 
this enormous work, it certainly seems to indicate some deep- 
lying reason in an original difference of capacity ; in short, the 
great length of time and the vast number of instances forbid 
the hypothesis of chance; the reason that women have con- 
tributed nothing to science and invention is doubtless because 
woman is not endowed with the intellectual fibre that makes 
scientific progress possible. 

Let us now examine another great sphere of human activity, 
a sphere in which woman’s ability should certainly be manifest. 
I refer to the arts, including not only the fine arts, but all forms 


*This has been observed by Voltaire, in his “ Philosophical Dictionary’’: ‘‘ Very learned 
women are to be found, in the same manner as female warriors, but they are seldom or ever 
inventors.” 
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of production which are of a more spiritual character and have 
their basis not only in the intellect but largely in the feelings 
and emotions. Here, if anywhere, woman’s record should be 
a brilliant one, for it is in the field of the emotions that women’s 
peculiar strength has been supposed to lie. Not to unduly pro- 
long the inquiry, let us confine ourselves to four or five of the 
principal arts, which may be taken as fairly typical of the rest, 
namely, Architecture, Music, Painting, Fiction and Poetry. 
These are also useful as types, because in these women have been 
free from the restrictions that have in some other cases hampered 
their activities. The field has been as open to them as to men 
and it is here, if anywhere, that women’s ability should be de- 
cidedly shown. 

Architecture need not detain us long. The great architectural 
impulses of history, the Greek and the Gothic, were entirely the 
work of men. If it had been necessary to wait for woman’s 
initiative we should never had developed the arch, the column, 
nor any of the characters of architecture; we should never have 
known a cathedral or temple. I defy the champion of woman 
to name a simple vital principle that has been introduced into 
architecture by women, or a single great historic building that owes 
its creative impulse to the guiding principle of a woman’s hand. 

Nor has woman added any considerable increment to the art 
of music. Just as Michael Angelo, William of Sens, Christopher 
Wren and all the world’s great architects have been men, so Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner and all its great composers have 
been men. And in music especially abundant opportunity has 
been given women to display their power. Both in this country 
and in Europe the average woman receives far more adequate 
musical training than the average man. So far from any ob- 
stacle being thrown in their way, every facility is afforded 
for musical cultivation among women. Yet in spite of all 
this there have been among women no composers of the first 
class. There have been women of magnificent voices, and 
many women have acquired extraordinary dexterity in instru- 
mental rendition ; but the history of music fails to show the 
name of a single woman who ranks with the great composers 
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mentioned above. Whether in the wonderful mastery of counter- 
point and perfection of detail shown by Bach and his eighteenth- 
century contemporaries, or in the superb measures of the Nie- 
belungen Trilogy, the great productions of music have been the 
work of men, and of men alone ; here, as before, we find women 
fairly outclassed, and offering no evidence whatever of any 
ability to reach the highest results of art. 

What is the testimony in the case of painting? Here surely 
the “ finely-touched nature” of woman should manifest itself; 
here the artistic impulse finds fullest play ; if the mental calibre 
of woman approaches that of man, in painting surely should we 
find evidence of the fact. Yet here, as in architecture and 
music, we find the same significant vacuity of result. We 
search the history of the plastic arts in all ages, and we find 
that the great masters have invariably been men. Woman has 
hardly stamped her mark at all. Raphael, Titian, Murillo, and 
al] the splendid company of the masters will remain as immortal 
men of genius for art; there never yet has been a woman who, 
in painting, could rank with them; at the present time, so far as 
can be judged, the great and lasting work of art is being mostly 
done by men. It is by men that art schools are conducted, by 
men that women are instructed in painting, and it is men that 
are taking the initiative and doing nearly all that is being done 
in painting at the present day. Women have far more oppor- 
tunity in this line than men, yet the exhibitions at the Academy 
repeat year after year the same story of the persistent superiority 
of men’s work. Nor can this be attributed to the partiality of 
the judges, for if we take the impersonal test of endurance, how 
many artists among women, I ask, have, in any period, gone 
down to history as equal to their contemporaries among men? 
Rosa Bonheur has been called one of the most famous painters 
among women, yet even in our own century Rosa Bonheur is 
one and alone, while there are, at the lowest estimate, half a 
dozen men who are fully as great artists as she. Reduce the 
paintings at the Louvre to those by woman’s hand, and you 
might as well close its doors for good, or make of the building 
another Bon Marché; or, cross the Seine and visit the Luxem- 
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bourg, an aristocracy of art admission to which is not depen- 
dent on death, as in the Louvre; here again it will not take 
very long to discover that the overwhelming proportion of its 
great productions are the work of men, and that women’s con- 
tribution is ridiculously small. * 

Among women, then, there have been no great scientists, no 
great inventors, no great architects, no great composers and no 
great painters. Have there been any great poets? Here we 
fortunately find the outlook a little brighter. There have been 
a few successful poets among women ; we think immediately of 
Sappho, speaking her passionate words from the misty dawn of 
history ; we remember how woman has from time to time burst 
forth in splendid measures ; we recognize the depth and tender- 
ness of Mrs. Browning, and we have in Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
magnificent “ Battle-Hymu of the Republic” what is probably 
the noblest national hymn that the world has ever known. We 
gladly recognize and acknowledge woman’s contribution to the 
poetry of the world; but in thus acknowledging it we can not 
avoid the fact that this entire contribution has after all been 
relatively a very small one; by far the larger part of the great 
poets of the world, like the great scientists and great artists, 
have been men. 

In fiction we find a situation strikingly similar. Every 
opportunity is given women in this line. The public and the 
critics alike do not object toa good book because it is written by 
a woman. Nay, we even allow women to array themselves in 
the plumage of men, and if they so desire, to write over a 
masculine nom de plume, a privilege, by the way, the return of 
which is never requested, men never having shown any desire to 
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*Since the above was written my attention has been called to the following judicious observa- 
tion of Schopenhauer : 

“ And you can not expect anything else of women if you consider that the most distinguished 
intellects among the whole sex have never managed to produce a single achievement in the fine 
arts that is really great, genuine and original, or given to the world any work of permanent 
value in any sphere. This is most strikingly shown in regard to painting, where mastery of 
technique is at least as much within their power as ours, and hence they are diligent in culti- 
vating it; but still, they have not a single great painting to boast of, just because they are 
deficient in that objectivity of mind which is so distinctly indispensable in painting. They never 
get beyond a subjective point of view. It is quite in keeping with this that ordinary women have 
no real susceptibility for art at all.”” 
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disguise their sex under a feminine name. And yet, in spite of 
all the encouragement that has been given, women have never 
given us half a dozen novelists of the first rank. Indeed we 
might almost say they have only given us one; for with the 
exception of George Eliot there is probably no woman novelist 
who would by common consent be universally acknowledged to 
rank with Thackeray, Scott, Balzac and a dozen men. Such 
writers as Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté and George Sand, are 
indeed regarded by many as novelists of the very first rank, but 
for that matter so are many men whom the general opinion 
places in the second class. In short, woman’s contribution to 
fiction, while valuable, has been relatively slight. 

On this whole question of woman’s work in art I cannot do 
better than to quote from a recent lecture of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, delivered at Newnham College (the Women’s College) at 
Cambridge. 

“ No sound critic will pretend that woman has added anything to the 
sum of male attainment in these major branches of art. The reason is, 
apparently, that the artistic nature is not strongly developed in her. 
She has energy, imagination, sentiment, invention, but she has not the 
artistic impulse.” 

Compare also Rosseau: “ Women have in general, no love of 
any art; they have no proper knowledge of any, and they have 
no genius.” 

We find therefore a striking convergence of testimony along 
all the lines of our inquiry ; woman’s contribution to the progress 
of the world has been found to be uniformly small in quantity 

-and inferior in quality ; a series of results truly remarkable, and 
pointing unmistakably to a profound and fundamental difference 
in the mental calibre of man and of woman. Woman, in short, 
is seen from the testimony of half a dozen different independent 
sources, to lack that mental grasp, that fineness of mental fibre, 
which is essential to the advance of civilization.* In fact, history 
has left us one or two painful instances of tribes in which by 

The often cited instances of women’s academic success, and the high stand that some of them 
trke in schools and colleges, are not in point. This does not necessarily indicate any very pro- 
found mental ability; men of very indifferent mental calibre often stand high in their class. 


Women have the memory and the receptive faculties highly developed, but this is a different 
thing from the creative impulse of originality. 
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some curious freak of providence, the government of society has 
fallen into the hands of women, and barbarism has been the 
inevitable result, as witness the case of the Amazons. But we 
need not go so far; in the quaint fishing village of Newhaven, a 
few miles from Edinborough, there still exists a state of society 
in which women are the masters; in entering this picturesque 
village one feels as if he had stepped back into the Middle 
Ages, so completely oblivious are its inhabitants of the world 
about them; these people, living thus under woman’s control, 
have apparently hardly made any perceptible advance within 
the last three centuries. 

I have not instanced the case of mercantile and industrial pur- 
suits, for the reason that it might be fairly claimed that here 
women have not, as a rule, had an equal opportunity with men. 
Neither have we examined the comparative statesmanship of men 
and women, for a similar reason. Sometimes, however, an op- 
portunity is given women to manage things as they will, but it 
is very apt to end in a quarrel, or in such ludicrous bickerings 
as we were treated to in the now famous Board of Lady 
Managers of the Chicago Exposition. 

Such is the situation that confronts us. The conclusion to 
which we have thus been driven is, I am aware, one that many 
of us will sincerely regret. We have heard so much of the 
advancement of women that it becomes really painful to discover 
that our idol’s feet are made of clay; but it is our duty to dis- 
cover the truth, howsoever unpleasant the task may be, and 
however many illusions may be destroyed in the process. We 
have purposely made use of facts within the knowledge of 
everyone, and we have avoided all appeal to prejudice. Sur- 
prising as the result of our investigation may have been, and 
however fearfully suggestive, it rests upon the basis of solid 
facts, whose passionless testimony is absolutely conclusive. 

We wish that we could look upon this great historic fact of 
woman’s lower mental power as merely temporary, and sugges- 
tive of a larger growth in the time to come. But we need lay 
no such flattering unetion to our soul. Woman’s opportunity 
has extended over too many centuries, has been offered her 
again and again in too many different civilizations, and under 
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too many different circumstances, to afford us any reasonable 
probability that the future has any better results in store. 
Women’s strength admittedly lies not so much in the purely in- 
tellectual part of her nature as in the finer spiritual activities, 
and in the richness of her emotional experience. Now it is pre- 
cisely this side of our psychical being that voices itself in the 
art impulse, and in the arts, which are thus presumably woman’s 
most promising field, the pitiless facts of history, as we have 
seen, show woman to have always been hopelessly behind. 

In view of these facts the inference is irresistible that society, 
as the parent and guardian of civilization, must not encourage 
these encroachments on the part of woman ; actual equality, in 
the social fabric, of men and women has been shown to be 
utterly impossible ; an illusive and nominal equality is therefore 
founded upon a false basis, and is useless. If this were all, and 
if it were nothing worse than useless, we might throw all fields 
of activity open to women and allow them to do the best they 
could; this has been done in most cases to a greater or less 
extent, and the result, as we have seen, is the hopeless inferiority 
of woman’s work. But there are consequences resultant upon 
thus setting the seal of deliberate social sanction upon such 
apparent equality—consequences so far-reaching and of such 
momentous effect for good or ill as to make us pause. To 
point these out as clearly as may be done within the limits of 
such an article as the present, and briefly to indicate the apalling 
and persistent evil to society and to the advance of civilization 
that we must suffer if we exalt woman to the functional level of 
man, is the object of this paper. 

The inevitable result of such an attempted equalization is that 
women and men should come to be regarded as codrdinate mem- 
bers of the social fabric, possessing equal interests and equal 
rights. We thus have the curious spectacle of an enormous 
body of the public, whose judgment must of necessity determine 
the direction of the energy of each particular generation, and 
yet who have not themselves the ability of production. The 
painter may paint for posterity and the architect may build for 
generations yet unborn, yet in the vast majority of cases the pro- 
ducer of any sort, whether in the fine arts, in industry or in com- 
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merce, is influenced in his work largely by the prevailing cast of 
thought of his time. He may rise above it, but he cannot 
rise indefinitely above it, and if the standard of his time bea 
low one, and if his contemporaries’ powers of judgment be not 
the best, we are bound to see the result in his work. Zum Jones 
could not have been written during the Roman Empire; the 
cathedral cf Rheims could not have been built in an age when 
men were daily expecting the end of the world; the fifteenth 
century could never have produced Hamlt. We may thus 
readily~see that the contributions which the leaders of any gen- 
eration make to the advance of civilization is largely conditioned 
by the mental character, standards and points of view of the 
people of that generation. Now, while women are, as we have 
seen, manifestly incapable of making any extensive contributions 
to the progress of the world, yet by extending to them all the 
social rights and privileges of men we make them judges of what 
they cannot themselves produce. Mr. Howells has remarked 
that it is by women’s opinion that the fate of modern novels is 


ultimately decided. Now, women’s opinion is, to say the least, a 
very peculiar standard of judgment in art. The observation of 
innumerable generations, crystallized in the form of proverbs, 
seems to indicate a certain degree of whimsical fancy and emo- 
tional impulse rather than calm and critical judgment as charac- 


teristic of the feminine mind ; “a woman’s reason” is a reason 
for which one can give no reason; “a woman’s ‘ won’t’” sug- 
gests stubborn obstinacy rather than deliberate ehoice. The right 
to change her mind without reason and as often as she desires 
was recognized as woman’s peculiar prerogative even in the time 


of the Romans, as appears from Virgil’s exquisite line, 
Varium et mutabile semper femina. 


The same inspiration prompted the well-known lines of 


Francis I : 
“Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie.” 


The most brutal murderers are always overwhelmed with 
flowers and similar tokens from women; women proverbially 
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pay tribute to power, mental or physical, often when it is asso- 
ciated with utter brutality. Women are usually regarded as 
more susceptible to flattery than men ; the strongest woman that 
has ever held a nation under her control was undoubtedly Queen 
Elizabeth, yet Elizabeth was so absurdly vain that the glory of 
her fame is lessened by her ridiculous susceptibility to flattery. 
No sensible man will presume to discuss politics with a woman. 
Women are notoriously unable to endure beauty in other women. 
With these serious limitations it will be seen what a risk is run 
in allowing women, who are thus deficient in the qualifications 
of sober thinking, to hold the power of judgment in their hands, 
And it is interesting to note that the world’s great periods of 
productiveness have been free from this feminine influence. 
The glory of Greek sculpture, of Athenian oratory, the wonder- 
ful splendour of the age of Pericles in all departments, the 
development of the Roman law, the sublime creations of Gothic 
architecture, the imperishable glory of Venice, the Reformation, 
the mighty works of Corregio, Rubens, Rembrandt, Michael 
Angelo, and the other great masters, the rise of the drama under 
Elizabeth, these and the other great outpourings that stand as 
eternal landmarks of the progress of mankind, were the work 
of times in which women held a distinctly subordinate place, 
when men, as the sole rulers and masters of society, were like- 
wise the sole judges of its work. But, it may be said, is not our 
age a scientific one rather than a time of artistic creation? Is 
not our scientific activity as great a result as those of any former 
period, and is not this scientific advance contemporaneous with 
the incipient social “elevation” of woman? True; but the 
significant fact is that.im the sphere of science woman has no voice 
whatever; her opinion is not even asked for. So the great fact 
remains that most of the great advances have been made in fields 
of activity which were under the exclusive control of men. We 
merely state the fact; whether this be a mere coincidence or is 
due to a common underlying cause the reader must judge for 
himself. 

But there is a greeter evil attendant upom this merging of the 
positions of men and women—an evil whose insidious action is 
often not felt until too late, and which has been one of the chief 
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causes of the collapse of all the historic civilizations of the 
world. 

For as surely as night follows the day, so surely when women 
are regarded as co-ordinate with men in the body politic, fashion 
begins to reign, and a large part of every increment in social 
energy is absorbed by an increase in luxury and profusion of 
ornament, And this dominance of fashion only arises during 
periods of feminine power. The Athenians never regarded 
woman as the social counterpart of man; society was not organ- 
ized for her delectation, and as women were kept in a subordi- 
nate position men did not feel that they were placed in the 
world for the purpose of gratifying woman’s whims. The con- 
sequence was that when the Athenian found that he could 
support his family and still have some money or some potential 
energy left, he did not spend it in cotillions or Patriarchs’ balls 
or pink teas or in buying his wife a more expensive gown than 
her next door neighbour. There being none of these feminine 
demands to supply, the surplus energy of the Athenians was 
spent on sculpture, on temples, on such sublime monuments as 
the Parthenon, and in a hundred other directions that so lifted 
the Greek of the time of Pericles above the average of men 
that, viewed after the lapse of twenty-three centuries, the Athen- 
ians seem to have risen to the highest level of individual culture 
that man has ever known. This subordination of women and 
concomitant elevation of thought and life among the Athenians 
has been noticed by John Fiske in his suggestive paper on 
“ Athenian and American Life.” Speaking of the home life of 
the Greeks, he says : * 

“This brings us to another notable feature of Athenian life. The wife 
having no position in society, being nothing, indeed, but a sort of house- 
hold utensil, how greatly was life simplified! What a door for expendi- 
ture was there, as yet securely closed, and which no one had thought of 
opening! No milliner’s or dressmaker’s bills, no evening parties, no 
Protean fashions, no elegant furniture, no imperious necessity for Kle- 
anthes to outshine Kleon, no coaches, no Chdteau Margaux, no journeys 
to Arkadia in the summer! In such a state of society, as one may easily 


see, the labour of one man would support half a dozen. * * * We 
need not, therefore, be surprised to learn that in ancient Athens there 


were no paupers or beggars.” 
*** The Unseen World,”’ p. 105. 
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It is not claimed that we should revert to all the customs of 
the Athenians. It is to be hoped that it can never be said of us 
that our women are a sort of household utensil. But woman 
may be subordinated without being degraded, and it is subordi- 
nation and not degradation that we must employ now. 

And subordination is inevitable if society is to live. Society 
can not indefinitely endure the enormous strain upon its energy 
which is made in the gratification of feminine fashion and adorn- 
ment. This passion for personal adornment and luxury of 
surroundings has long been left behind by men. Civilized men 
no longer wear fantastic and extravagant adornments, and con- 
sider it bad form to display precious stones. Compare the quiet 
evening dress which custom has prescribed for men, with the 
bewildering apparel in which civilized women array themselves, 
and it will be seen how the passion for personal adornment, so 
characteristic of children and savages, has persisted among 
women, long after it has died out in men.* It survives to a 
certain degree among men in the case of the military profession, 
but as it is there associated with the fearful instinct for war, a 
base animal instinct which society must sooner or later cast off, 
it need not detain us here. 

Nor is the feminine passion for personal adornment a slight 
matter, so slight as to be no economic importance. 

On the contrary its demands increase with every increase of 
wealth, while man’s decrease, and history shows us that this 
process is followed to the bitter end. It was the folly and ex- 
travagance of women that set the pace for the appalling luxury 
of the French court at Versailles before the Revolution, and it 
was the extravagant luxury of women that presaged the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Cleopatra figuratively dissolved a jewel in a cup 
of wine. Plutarch speaks of her welcome of Antony, and of her 
barge,t “ the poop whereof was of gold, the sails of purple, and 
the oars of silver, which kept stroke in rowing after the sound 
of the music of flutes, hautboys, cithernes, viols and such other 


*“ It is rightly inferred that these things (frivolities) are pleasiag to children, women and 
slaves, © * * but can by no means be approved by a man who forms a right judgment of 
things.” — Cicero. 

tNorth’s Plutarch. 
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instruments as they played upon in the barge. And now for 
the person of herself, she was laid under a pavilion of cloth of 
gold tissue, appareled and attired like the goddess Venus, 
commonly drawn in picture; and hard by her, on either hand 
of her, pretty fair boys, appareled as painters do set forth boy 
Cupids, with little fans in their hands with which they fanned 
wind upon her;” a description recalling Shakespeare’s brilliant 
paraphrase. 

Have we entirely outlived this? Are the women of our time 
wiser than those of Antony’s time, wiser than the women of the 
French Court? Alas for the persistence of fe:ninine vanity, 
when women in New York wear upon their persons an amount 
of visible tangible wealth that represents a year’s labour of a 
dozen able-bodied men, it certainly seems that there is a fearful 
economic waste somewhere. The New York World of April 8th, 
1894, thus describes a recent ball : 


“ There were a great many stunning gowns worn at the large dance 
given by Gen.and Mrs. ——— on Tuesday night, which was altogether a 
brilliant affair and decided success. Mrs. . who is a very handsome 
woman of the brunette type, wore a superb white satin gown with many 
diamond ornaments. Mrs. ——— had on some of her diamonds, which 
are among the most valuable in town, and was attired in plum-colored 
velvet, Mre. —-— was arrayed in yellow and white satin, and Miss ———, 
who was first introduced Jast year, was in lilac silk. Mrs. wore a 
very rich blue and yellow satin with lace and many diamonds, including 
necklace and corsage ornaments. Mrs. was very effectively attired 
in ivory satin ruffled with black chiffon and wore a diamond tiara, neck- 
lace and many ornaments.” 


Another journal speaks of an American wedding in Paris, and 
describes a gown 


“Worn by the Vicomtesge de la R——, coasisting of a combination of 
black velvet and satin, a line of sable round the hem and another at 
knee height, ornamenting the skirt, the lower portion of which was 
velvet and the upper of satin, spangled with jet. The corsage was of 
velvet and satin, spangled to match, with revers of fur completing this 
very stylish costume. * * * The Vicomtesse, by the by, presented to the 
bride a beautiful coffee service of old Saxe, Princees G—— a surtout of 
exquisitely chased silver, the Dachesse d’U—— a superb diamond hat- 
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pin, and the Princess —— a lace and tortoise-shell fan, with the bride’s 
monogram and crest in rubies aud diamonds.” 


This is interesting. The student of contemporary civilization 
may also be pleased to learn, as announced in the Sun a few days 


ago, that 


“In London, Mrs. B—— M—— has been dazzling British eyes with 
the splendor of her jewels, and is described at one large function as 
being ‘ablaze with precious stones.’ Lady C——, at the last drawing- 
room, was especially noticeable, as wearing an original head-dress of 
three hoops of brilliants, from each of which enormous single stones 
were hanging ‘like old-fashioned lustres,’ sparkling and flashing as she 
moved.” 


It seems that the women of our time, as well as of Cleo- 
patra’s, have wandered far from the Scriptural injunction of St. 
Paul, “that women adorn themselves in modest: apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobriety, not with braided hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array.” * 

It may be said that these ridiculous displays are only made 
by a few frivolous people of great wealth and limited mind- 
stuff; but the fact remains that there are always women vain 
and foolish enough to perpetuate this enormous drain upon 
wealth, Yet it is very evident that this vast sum of money 
which is annually spent to furuish these ladies with “ satin, 
spangled with jet,” with “fans ornamented with rubies and 
diamonds,” ete., might, for all the actual value that it secures 
and for all the actual good it accomplishes, as well be thrown 
into the sea or melted in a crucible. This vast amount of 
wealth thus spent means an actual loss to society of many mil- 
lion dollars a year; it means the employment of thousands of 
able-bodied men in occupations absolutely unproductive. This 
is, we say, an absolute loss, the deliberate destruction of wealth, 
while our cities remain barren of public ornament, while our 
colleges struggle for lack of funds, while men and women are 
starving for want of bread, while science and art are struggling 
for life, and civilization is slowly and laboriously picking its 


*ITim., 2, 9. 
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way. This vast amount of wealth, which might be turned to 
the advancement of civilization, is remorselessly intercepted and 
devoted to the gratification and adornment of woman. I have 
said that it was absolutely wasted; it is wasted because it does 
not even subserve an artistic end. This ridiculous and extrav- 
agant adornment cannot be seriously said to enhance the beauty 
of women, or to gratify any sesthetic principle of our nature. 
The great types of beauty are, as a rule, free from any such 
adventitious aids, and no one believes that these extravagant 
adornments and costly gowns really enhance the beauty of women. 
Simplex munditiis expressed Horace’s description of a beautiful 
woman, in a time when extravagance was as common among 
women as it is to-day. The “Joconde” of Leonardo Da Vinci 
still beams upon us through the centuries, simple in its exquisite 
beauty. Would her loveliness be heightened by a “ corsage of 
velvet and satin, spangled to match, with revers of fur com- 
pleting this very stylish costume”? Does the tradition of the 
beauty of Helen of Troy rest upon any such artificial help as 
this? Shall we believe that the face 


“—that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium” 


would have been more ravishingly beautiful if its owner had 
worn “an original head-dress of three hoops of brilliants, from 
each of which enormous single stones were hanging, ‘like old- 
fashioned lustres,’ sparkling and flashing as she moved ” ? 


Our task is done. We have seen that woman has conclusively 
demonstrate! her inability to compete with man in his own 
sphere. We have seen that while an actual functional equality 
with man was therefore impossible, yet an apparent equality 
might be maintained ; that the inevitable effect of the mainte- 
nance of such an apparent equality was to lower the standard of 
progress, and furthermore that by such apparent equality the 
energies of society must be turned into unproductive and waste- 
ful channels, to such a degree as to retard the progress of civili- 
zation. In view of these facts, the duty of society is clearly 
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seen to consist not in any extension of the privileges of woman, 
but rather in their further and complete subjugation. 

And yet, by a curious paradox, it is by her very exclusion from 
the sphere of men’s work that woman reaches that loftiness and 
wonderful depth of nature that has ever called forth the rever- 
ence of man. The reverence that every man feels for his mother 
is the last strand that never breaks, however weak his moral 
nature may become. In his reverence for woman man ap- 
proaches most nearly to an intuition of the divine, and if a 
man has once lost this, then he is indeed of all men the most 
wretched. For woman is essentialiy different in her spiritual 
nature from man—in accordance with that harmonious dualism 
that is manifest throughout the universe. The law of her being 
is essentially different, and we can no more make it the same as 
man’s than we can make the ocean equal to the sky that rests 
upon its bosom. When woman’s misguided champions seek to 
make her functions the same as men’s they do not exalt her, 
they drag her down. No nation has ever become great whose 
men have not had a profound and undying reverence for woman ; 
but these nations have not foolishly swept aside the limits and 
bounds that lie between. Christianity has elevated woman 
more than any other force in history, yet Christianity affords no 
warrant for this absurd and fatuous attempt to merge the social 
functions of women and men ; its teachings imperatively forbid 


it and insist upon woman’s subjection to her master. Wives are 
admonished to “ submit themselves unto their husbands, as unto 
the Lord, for the husband is the head of the wife,”* and “ if 
they will learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home” ; + 
and finally, in the words of St. Paul himself, t 


“Let the woman learn in silence with ail subjection. 
“ But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over man, 
but to be in silence.” 


Woman is truly the lesser man, aud whenever she enters in 
competition with man she is doomed to disappointment and 


* Eph. 5, 22, 23. 
t1 Cor., 14, 35. 
tI Tim., rz, r2. 
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defeat ; for her greatness lies not in the masculine virtues nor 
in those qualities which have made men great, but rather in a 
certain deep and exquisite spiritual essence, whose innermost 


nature man may never know. 
McCready Sykes 


AN UNSOPHISTICATED GIRL. 


HERE were two roads from Markams to Stoneboro. Not 
that Markams needed two roads. One would have been 
sufficient for all purposes of travel. But, with that strange 
incongruity which so often marks the existence of the most 
unimportant communities, Markams thought two roads necessary 
to her well-being. If you had asked an inhabitant of Stoneboro 
which road it were best to take, he would have advised the 
lower, if you wanted to get there as quickly as possible; but then 
there was the swamp half way, and you could hardly avoid 
going in over your ankles at that point. The upper road was 
much longer, and straggled along up steep hills and down steeper 
deelivities. As if to mock the sensation of utter desolation 
which the landscape here gave you, consumptive-looking fences 
stretched along the roadside. In some places they had entirely 
disappeared among the rank, dusty growth of weeds and grasses, 
giving one the impression that they had grown tired running up 
hill and had lain down to rest. Why anyone should care to lay 
claim to property along the upper Markams road is more than 
human ingenuity can fathom. However, if you were not pressed 
for time, or disliked mud, the citizen of Stoneboro would have 
advised you to take the upper road. That is if he were not so 
astonished by the mere fact that you wanted to go to Markams, 
that he would immediately have signified his intention of 
accompanying you thither for the sole purpose of satisfying his 
curiosity, and discovering why you went. 
Strange then as it may seem, one hot, dusty afternoon in 
August, a traveler was journeying briskly towards Markams. 
Over his shoulder, slung by a strap, hung a large oblong pack- 
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age, wrapped in thick brown paper. He was a sturdy, good- 
looking young fellow, with that general air of confidence and 
self-appreciation that denotes a person accustomed to the world 
and to think well of himself. The quick and vigourous manner 
in which he got over the roughness and inequalities of the lower 
road showed that he was quite used to walking, and was still 
good for several hours more. Suddenly he uttered an exclama- 
tion. Before him, in the road, lay a large pasteboard box tied 
with pink twine. He picked it up and looked around him 
with a puzzled air. He felt a sensation almost akin to Crusoe’s, 
when he discovered the foot-print in the sands of his lonely isle. 
It was a surprise to find trace of human being in this desolate 
spot. Heuntied thestring and opened the box. Nestled within 
the cardboard and tissue paper was a hat—a feminine hat, too— 
and he smiled at the evident traces of girlish vanity seen in the 
artificial finery and inartistic blending of inharmouious colours. 

“ Some poor country lassie will be desolate next Sunday,” he 
said pityingly. 

“T wonder if anyone in Markams can lay claim to this? I 
might as well take it along.” And tying up the box again, he 
marched on, carrying his find with him. Coming to muddy 
pools and mire where the road crossed the swamp, he discovered 
the tracks of horse and wheels. 

“Someone has crossed here recently,” he said to himself. 
“Perhaps this may lead me to the solution of the mystery of the 
hat.” And picking his steps carefully, he hurried across. At 
the top of the next hill he saw a wagon standing. A young 
girl seated in it was looking backwards. The young man 
hastened to climb the intervening distance. The girl’s eyes fell 
upon the box he was carrying, and a look of relief became 
visible on her countenance. The young man was panting from 
his exertions. 

“Did you,” he gasped when within speaking distance, “ did 
you lose a—a—hat? ” 

“Yes, I did,” she replied. “And you found it? I’m dreadful 
glad ; I’ve been savin’ up for that hat most three months now ; 
it must have got jolted off the seat when I wasn’t looking.” 
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“ T’m very glad I found it, then,” said the young man, smiling, 
as he handed it up to her. She smiled back. 

“Are you going to Markams?” she said. “ You can ride 
there with me, if you like; it’s most three miles yet.” 

The young man promptly replied, “ thank you,” and climbed 
up beside her. Walking was not a pleasure this hot day; be- 
sides this girl was pretty. Her brown eyes met his frankly and 
her manner was wholly unaffected ; she was a pleasant exception 
to the rest of the country girls he had thus far seen ; she slapped 
the reins briskly against the horse’s back, and, as the wagon be- 
gan to move, she turned to him and opened the conversation in 
a very direct manner by saying, “ What are you going to 
Markams for?” He pointed to the package which he had un- 
slung and placed at his feet. 

“T am selling a book,” he answered. “ It’s called the House- 
hold Compendiura—would you like to see one?” He stooped 
down and untied the package. 

“ What’s a compendium ?” she asked. 

“Oh, its a book that has a little of everything it it—poetry 
and religion, science and art.” 

“T should think that would be a pretty good book,” she said. 

“Oh, I should say it was,” he commenced with a business-like 
enthusiasm. “Its—” 

“But,” she interrupted him, “I don’t think you’ll sell many 
at Markams.” 

“Oh, I’m sure everyone that sees it will want one,” he ex- 
claimed, and he drew forth a volume bound in crimson and pro- 
fuse in its gilt decorations. 

“Tt is pretty,” she said admiringly, “‘ but, then, you see, there 
ain’t more’n fifty people in Markams and most of them’s re- 
lated.” 

“ But,” he responded gaily, “if twenty-five or even ten of 
those people should buy a Compendium it would be a good thing 
for me.” 

“ But I don’t think they will,” she replied. ‘‘ You see if one 
person buys a book all his relations 1] know it in no time, and 
they won’t buy any, but come around and borrow his.” 
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“Then you think I’d better go back,” said the young man, in 
a discouraged tone. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, quickly. “ You might sell more than 
one. Aunt Keyser might buy two; she’s pretty much for 
readin’.” 

The young man smiled. ‘“ Are you related to everybody in 
town?” he asked, in a comical tone. 

“Well, mostly,” she replied, gravely, “all except the doctor 
and a few others; you see my gran’father owned the town.” At 
this unconscious slang the young man laughed. She looked up 
at him, quickly. ‘“ He did,” she said, proudly. “It all belonged 
to him once, and they named it for him.” 

“Then you are his grand-daughter, Miss Markam,” said the 
young man. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “‘ Miss Sally Markam.” 

“And did you say there was a doctor in the town?” he 
inquired. ‘ How does he ever make a living?” 

“ Well, he don’t make much money doctorin’ folks, but then, 
since he’s come to town, he’s took to horse doctorin’, and he’s 
invented a new kind of axle grease that’s pretty good; so I 
guess he’s doing right well now.” 

The young man listened to her in amused admiration. The 
unconventional questionings, the crudities of grammar and ex- 
pression, all had a charm when voiced by those rosy lips or 
enforced by an earnest glance from those brown eyes. 

“ But,” recollecting herself, “ you haven’t told me what your 
name is yet.” 

“Oh; my name is Bullard; Frank Bullard.” And feeling 
what politeness in another situation would require of him, he 
took out a card and gave it to her. She looked at it curiously, 
and then said : 

“Mr. Bullard, do you sell books for a living ?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, quickly, “I’m a theological student. 
This is my vacation now and,” laughing, “ I’m combining busi- 
ness with pleasure by selling books and seeing the country at the 
same time.” He gave this explanation with a certain sense of 
embarrassment, for he felt, somehow, that this country damsel, 
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simple and artless as she appeared, looked down on book-ped- 
dling as a profession. She was turning over the leaves of the 
gaudy Compendium, glancing interestedly at the brilliantly-toned 
pictures. The reins had dropped to her feet; but the old horse 
might be safely left to his own devices, as they were sure to 
carry him no further than a certain stable in Markams, where a 
goodly measure of oats and hay awaited the return of the honest 
laborer. 

“Sally,” said the young man, for he felt that from his superior 
height in knowledge and attainments he might condescend to 


this simple country damsel, “Sally, do you know you are very 
9” 


pretty ¢ 

She did not answer him, and he feared she had taken his com- 
pliment amiss. 

‘I don’t mean to offend you,” hecontinued. “ But you are the 
first beautiful thing I have seen to-day on this road, and I 
couldn’t help saying so.” 

“ Didn’t you think my hat was pretty ” ? she asked naively. 

“Oh, I don’t know anything about hats,” he answered, avoid- 
ing the question. 

“ Everyone says I’m pretty,” with a sigh. “ What I’d like 
to know is—what good’s it going todo me? There ain’t any- 
body in Markams cares whether I’m pretty or not, except—” 
she paused, and the brown eyes glanced up at him. 

“ Except who” ? he said, inquiringly. 

“ Except the Doctor,” she finished absent-mindedly. Suddenly 
clasping her hands she cried, “Ob, it must be grand to have lots 
of lovers, all begging on their hands and knees to marry you; 
and have ’em fight duels, and then come on your horse, and ride 
in between them, and say, ‘No man shall fight for me,’ and 
then faint dead away ; like it was in a book I read once.” Her 
hands unclasped; the enthusiasm died out of her eyes. 

“Surely,” said Bullard, smiling, “ you wouldn’t want to break 
men’s hearts so cruelly.” 

But she seemed ashamed of her outburst already, and did not 
answer him. 
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“There,” she exclaimed, “ there’s Markams,” and she pointed 
to a collection of frame houses, among them a small church, with 
a steeple looking for all the world like a magnified chicken-coop, 
perched upon its roof. 

“You'd better come to our house to stay,” she said; “cause 
Pa killed this week and we’ll have fresh meat. You won’t get 
anything but bacon and pie other places.” 

“Thank you; I will,” replied the young man, smiling at the 
evident implication that “‘ Pa” was in better circumstances than 
his neighbors. 

Quite a sensation was aroused among the citizens upon the 
porch of Markam’s and Mallory’s store, when Sally Markam’s 
wagon was descried coming down the road with a stranger on 
the seat beside the fair driver. 

“Sally’s brought a feller back with her,” remarked one in- 
habitant. “ Krowed ef thar was any feller roun’ these here parts, 
Sally’s boun’ ter fetch ’im.” 

“You jes’ leave Sally ’lone,” said her uncle, Mr. Abiram 
Markam. “ You kin jes’ bet yer hat, no feller’s goin’ ter come 
ter this ’ere town fer the nateral advantages thereof. Spose yer 
think the Doctor ’d ever planted hi’self here ’t’want fer Sally ? 
Sally, I claims, is a benefit to ther community. She’s as good 
as a gol’ mind to permote immigration.” 

Mr. Abiram Markham, it may be remarked, was particularly 
interested in the promotion of immigration, being possessed in 
common with the rest of the heirs of the ancestral Markam of a 
large portion of the real estate of the town. 

“Oh, I hain’t findin’ no fault with Sally,” replied the other 
hastily. “I was jes thinkin’ what the Doct’r would say. I 
reckon he’ll size up that young man right away, an’ he’ll say, 
‘ Look’ee here, young feller, this ere claim was all laid out an’ 
staked down long afore you showed up aroun’ these ’ere parts, 
an’ natch’ally we don’t want no squatters nor jumpers roun’ 
here” That’s what I’m a’ thinkin’.” 

Another inhabitant, who had been watching the approaching 
vehicle intently, now offered the information sententiously that 
“they come by the lower road.” 
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When you came among them, citizens of Markams always 
looked at your feet, or, if you rode, your wheels; and according 
to the greater or less amount of real estate adhering thereto 
would predict, unerringly, by which road you entered their 
bounds. 

Bullard ate his supper that night at the house of Sally’s 
father. “ Pa” was a meek old gentleman who deferred in all 
things to his wife and daughter. Mrs. Markam was a woman 
with a grievance. All the lines of her face pointed downward. 
She bemoaned the sad fate that had brought her to Markams— 
that had buried her in a tomb. It was sad pleasure for her to 
air her sorrows toa stranger. “I often says to Sally that I pities 
her,” she told her guest. 

“Where I was brought up it was different. There ain’t 
more’n one man in ten mile here.” The unexpressed thought 
of Bullard was that it was a wonder that unfortunate individual 
hadn’t long since put another “ten mile” between himself and 
Mrs. Markam. Yet Mrs. Markam had one passion which 
rendered her sad life endurable. Collecting autographs was her 
mania, “Some day,” she said, “ like as not, they’ll be famous. 
How glad I’ll be then, that they wrote their name in my album.” 

It had been long since she had added to her collection, and 
her eyes sparkled as the young man wrote his name for her. 
She, as well as the rest of the family, were much interested in 
the “ Household Compendium,” which he duly showed them in 
the course of the evening. 

The next day Bullard set out to reveal to the inhabitants of 
Markams the wonders of the “Compendium.” But, alas! he 
found Sally’s prophecy came only too true. After enlarging for 
half an hour, with unprecedented eloquence, to Mrs. Mallory, 
on the merits of his treasure, she told him that “she knowed it 
was an awful fine book, an’ a good thing to have roun’; but, 
then, Jim, he wa’nt much fer readin’, an’ then, like us not, her 
cousin across the way would want one, an’ she could read her’n.” 
And thus it was with all the rest. Yet he had no lack of atten- 
tion. They gazed admiringly at the pictures, and listened spell- 
bound while he described the wonders of the book. A delegation 
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from the younger generation of Markams followed him at a 
distance, and at each door, gathering closely around him, stood 
with longing eyes and listening ears. He could not help feeling 
ridiculous. Why should the exposition of the merits of a re- 
spectable compendium call forth a demonstration akin to that 
produced by an organ-grinder and a monkey? Bullard had 
been through town before he returned, and had not sold a book. 

“ Well, Sally,” he said, putting down his books and mopping 
his heated brow, “I guess you were right. I haven’t sold any.” 

“Ts that so?” replied Sally, indignantly. “ Well, you jest 
wait till I get on my hat, an’ I'll go roun’ with you. We’ll see 
if nobody wants that book. It’s a shame to let such a beautiful 
book go to waste, isn’t it?” In a few moments she returned in 
the wonderful hat which had been the cause of their meeting. 
He noticed that even its strained ugliness could not hide the 
beauty it surmounted. Sally’s logic carried more weight evi- 
dently than all Bullard’s eloquence. She knew how to appeal 
to her fellow-citizens through their local pride or prejudice, and 
she influenced them in a far greater degree than they could have 
been by any esthetic sensibilities. 

For, strange though it may seem, Markams had a local pride. 
In times past Markams had been a formidable rival to Stoneboro, 
and having been passed in the race they still hated their victorious 
neighbor. Thus, when Sally, with an air of disdain, exclaimed 
to one of the leading citizens of Markams, “ Well, Mister Perkins, 
I knew Markams was pretty low down, but I didn’t think 
Markams would let Stoneboro buy ten Compendiums and not 
take one herself. I wonder what Stoneboro’ll say to that ? ” 

The effect was almost instantaneous. This was a light in 
which Mr. Perkins had not viewed the matter, and feeling that 
the good name of Markams required it, he eventually purchased 
a Compendium. 

Mrs. Mallory, who thought at first that she could read her 
cousin’s, was brought to see the advantages of possessing a Com- 
pendium of her own, when Sally confidently averred that Mrs. 
Meaks, between which lady and Mrs. Mallory a bitter feud had 
existed for years, was almost sure to buy one. Mrs. Mallory re- 
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sponded to this subtle hint at once, and then to make matters 
more complete, Mrs. Meaks, who had not intended purchasing, 
succumbed at once when she heard that Mrs. Mallory’s center- 
table was ornamented by a Compendium. 

Sally’s success was such that before they returned Bullard had 
sold the three books he had set out with, and had orders for five 
more. He could not help feeling very grateful to her. Why, 
he thought, should she go to so much trouble for him. He felt 
that there was but one answer. She must care for him. Was it 
right in him to let her? He could never take her away with 
him. She was not fitted for his life. Although her ungram- 
matical phrases sounded charming to him, they would not to 
others. Although she possessed a natural refinement, as he 
thought, yet her unconventionality would often bring her to 
grief in a life where conventionality was the key-note. 

They were walking home in the evening sunset. It was very 
beautiful here, with the great silent mountains towering above 
them, giving to the landscape that infinite air of peacefulness 
and calm. 

“ Well, Sally,” he said at last, “I suppose I must leave you 
to-morrow,” (sighing). 

“Must you?” There was an air of artless regret in her tone. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ There is nothing to keep me here now.” 

“There ain’t”? she replied. “I don’t think that’s very nice 
to”’—the brown eyes flashed up at him—* to me,” she finished. 

His face flushed. “ I could stay with you always, Sally,” he 
declared impetuously. 

‘Could you now,” she replied, shaking her head. “I don’t 
believe it. But” (before he could speak again) “there comes 
the Doctor. You know he’s the man I told you that ain’t 
related to me.” Bullard looked up, and saw a young man evi- 
dently about his own age, approaching them. Miss Sally smiled 
sweetly upon him as he took off his hat. “ Doctor Warren,” 
she said ; “this is my friend Mister Bullard.” 

Bullard shook hands with the Doctor, with that instinctive 
feeling of dislike which all rivals have, whether they know each 
other as such or not. The Doctor looked at Sally in a troubled 
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way, which that young lady did not notice, or appeared not to 
notice; for she turned to him enthusiastically, and said, “Oh, 
Doctor Warren, Mister Bullard’s got the nicest book at our 
house. It’s jest full of lit’rature and science and everything. 
You must come up and see it.” 

“Tt must be indeed nice,” said the Doctor, smiling. “ Is Mr. 
Bullard the author ” ? 

“T don’t know,” replied Sally, turning to that individual. 
“You are, ain’t you”? 

Bullard’s face flushed. “Oh no,” he replied hastily. “I’m 
merely selling it on a commission.” 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Sally. “ Ain’t it jest lovely. I wish I 
could do it. It’s so nice to go ’round the country, combining 
business with pleasure.” Bullard looked at her quickly. Was 
she making fun of him? Her face seemed full of pretty enthu- 
siasm and envy of the delights of book peddling. 

There was an awkward pause. Neither Bullard or the Doctor 
seemed to have anything to say, and the latter finally took his 
departure, saying that he should not fail to call and examine the 
famous book. 

Bullard was silent during the rest of the homeward walk 
Just before they reached the house, he said, ‘* Sally, who is this 
doctor ”’ ? 

She looked up in innocent surprise. ‘“‘ Why he jest came 
here a year ago, and settled down here and commenced doctorin’.” 
She replied. 

“Yes, but Sally, why did he stay? There are certainly loads 
of places where a doctor could make more money. Why, the 
men here don’t get sick once in @ year.” 

“Well,” she replied, “‘ I don’t know what else he could have 
come for.” 

“Well, I do,” he replied. “He came here and staid because 
you were here.” 

“Do you think so,” she replied, wonderingly. ‘ Well, that 
was real nice in him.” Then, with an upward glance, as they 
entered the door, “I know you wouldn’t have done it for that.” 
“Sally!” he exclaimed, impulsively. But she was gone. 
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That evening he told her he would stay, and she rewarded 
him with a glance. 

The next few days he spent with her, and they passed as if on 
wings. She took him to see the old deserted mines, where former 
generations of Markams had wrought unavailing search for the 
auriferous ledges in the bowels of the earth. Together they visited 
the old saw-mill which the founders of Markams had built, 
floating down the logs from the forests above and sawing them 
into shape to build their dwellings. No houses were built in 
Markams now, so the saw-mill was empty and abandoned. He 
spent some happy afternoons there, amid the cool silence and 
shadows of the old mill, where the spiders wove their thread- 
like meshes around the rusty old saw, and where, through the 
cracks in the warped flooring, they could see the water rippling 
beneath their feet. Here he felt moved to tell her about him- 
self; how he had fought with poverty; how he had struggled 
for an education. And she listened to it all so intently. She 
did not say much, but the sympathy in her eyes when he told 
of his longings and hopes, a fluttering little sigh when he spoke 
of hardships encountered, all made him feel that she understood 
and appreciated what he told her. Ah! she did understand 
him, he thought. And what could have brought about that un- 
derstanding in this simple country girl’s heart save love? But 
could he risk the opinions of his friends, his future prospects, 
by marrying her? He struggled long between love and pride, 
and the former gained the victory. He resolved to offer himself 
to her. He was sitting in the old mill, by himself, one after- 
noon, when he came to this decision. He had climbed the steep 
ladder to the mill-loft and was idly dropping pieces of bark into 
the water and watching them float away. He was aroused from 
his pre-occupation by the sound of vuices in the room below— 

“Oh, Jim! You ain’t any sensibler than that old mill-wheel 
out there, that keeps turning and turning and don’t turn any- 
thing.” 

Bullard started. Those silvery tones could be no other than 
Sally’s. 
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“ But, Sally,” said a masculine voice in reply, “ I can’t under- 
stand what you mean by acting this way. If, as you say, you 
gare for me, how can you lead that poor fellow on and on, when 
you know it can only end by making him miserable ?” 

Bullard’s heart sank. He recognized the Doctor’s tones. 

Was it right for him to listen? Yes, for this conversation 
concerned him vitally. 

“ Well, I s’pose I’ve got to tell you,” a pouting voice replied. 
“ Everybody says I’m pretty, an’ what’s the use of being pretty 
if you can’t have lovers? Now, If I get married to you with- 
out ever having another man ask me, Jim, I might jest as 
well have been Miranda Hoggins, with her glass eye, or have 
freckles all over my face, like Sue Kinser.” 

“No, it wouldn’t,” exclaimed the Doctor, energetically, “ for 
then I should never have loved you, and (tenderly) you do care 
for that, don’t you, Sally?” 

“Oh, of course,” replied Miss Sally, demurely. And a lull 
in the conversation was followed by some _half-inarticulate 
sounds which could not have conveyed much meaning to the 
listener, as he could not see them produced. 

“ And so,” said the Doctor at last, “ you are going to torment 
this poor fellow until he gets down upon his knees before you, 
and then give him the mitten in the most heartless manner?” 

“Qh, it won’t hurt him any,” she said, laughing. “ He needs 
it. I’m going to say, ‘Why, Mister Bullard, this is entirely 
unexpected. Have I ever given you any reason to believe I 
encouraged you?’ That’s what Arabella Mervale said when 
the Duke proposed. 

“And then I suppose he’!! say I encouraged him to stay. 
And then I'll say, ‘ Why, Mister Bullard, you told me you was 
combining business with pleasure, and we got through with all 
the business the first day, and I thought there wasn’t any harm 
in having some pleasure afterwards.’ I rather think that will 
fetch him,” and Sally paused to join the Doctor’s laugh. 

“So you must have one more proposal before you can consent 
to settle down and get married,” said the Doctor. “ Well, for 
goodness sake, Sally, hurry it up, for I’m getting awful tired 
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waiting around in the cold and giving the other fellow all the 
show.” 

“You’re right good, Jim, and you know I'll love you jest 
the same.” 

After some further conversation, not particularly interesting 
to those not involved, Sally and her lover took their departure. 

Bullard’s first impulse, as he walked back, after hearing Miss 
Sally’s conversation with the Doctor, was to seek her and 
upbraid her for her heartlessness towards him. A feeling of 
impotent rage was in his heart. It was galling to his pride to 
think that this simple country girl should have found in him a 
willing captive to her wiles. But the young man had learned 
deliberation and coolness in his struggles with the world. 
Calmer reason succeeded his first impulse. It was not too late 
for him to withdraw from his uncomfortable position. It would 
be a retreat, to be sure, but still an orderly retreat. He had not 
yet given her the satisfaction of seeing a representative from the 
greater and wiser world kneel at her pretty feet, and he 
would not. He greeted her that evening with an accustomed 
smile, but he did not look at her as he said, “ Well, Sally, my 
time’s up; I shall have to leave to-morrow.” Miss Sally was 
both surprised and chagrined at this intelligence. Piqued at 
his indifference, and totally at a loss to know its cause, she 
resolved to find out and make him pay dearly for it. She said 
to herself, “ Mr. Bullard, you think you’re mighty smart, and 
you think Markams ain’t worth much; but I’ve made up my 
mind to show you different before you go.” 

“ And so you are going to leave me, after all,” she said with 
a pout. 

“ Yes,” he answered, smiling, “but I shall always remember 
you, Sally. I told you at first that I was combining business 
and pleasure; you have helped me to have both in Markams, 
and I am very grateful to you.” 

Miss Sally’s fair face flushed. Her eyes sparkled danger- 
ously. 

“ And so—” she began, but paused, evidently embarrassed. 
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“ Yes, Sally,”’ he said, “ I think we have had a very good time 
together, don’t you?” 

“Y-e-s,” she replied, hesitating!y, “ but I’m sorry you’re goin’,’ 

As the summer shot his first rays of greeting over the white 
frame dwellings of Markams, they fell upon the sturdy figure of 
a young man climbing the first steep hill which led from the 
town. He had taken the upper road. As he reached the sum- 
mit he stopped and stood gazing back over the village slumber- 
ing at the mountain’s foot. 

“ An unsophisticated girl,” he exclaimed, bitterly. ‘ I wonder 
if Eve flirted with Adam in the Garden of Eden !” 

C. Waldo Cherry 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


T WAS the early spring of the year and everything was bright 

and sunny. One could hear the birds in the trees near by 
chirping merrily, as if unable longer to restrain their songs which 
the winter had chilled. The confused murmur of a large and 
busy city caught the ear, whe every now and then could be 
heard the rattle of some vehicle, as it approached and then be- 
came fainter and fainter, until the noise could not be distin- 
guished from the common sound that never ceased. 

In a studio in the Latin quarter sat a young artist, arranging a 
fresh canvas on the easel before him. The hour of three was 
sounding from a neighboring church. Each separate stroke 
could be distinguished through the open windows. Hardly had 
the third peal died away when the young man arose and began 
to pace the floor impatiently. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed irritably, “always Jate. Didn’t I tell 
her she would have to be more prompt? I’ll get some one else 
if she isn’t, though one doesn’t find such a model as Marie every 
day ;” saying which, he walked towards the nearest window, 
pulled back the chintz curtains and looked out. The gentle 
breeze and sunshine began to have their effect. Gradually his 
contracted brow relapsed and a smile spread over his face. 
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“ Truly this is a beautiful city. The mild air reminds me of 
Hazelwood, though it lacks the scent of the flowers, and one 
misses the green grass, the running brooks and the broad fields 
and—aye, I wonder what has become of them.” 

A far-away look of sorrow passed over the young man’s face 
and his eyes began to fill with tears. The next moment he had 
dashed them away. 

“ What’s the use,” he said. “ They’ve gotten accustomed to 
having me away by this time. Its better they should; for they’d 
hardly recognize me now. But it’s you who are to blame ; you, 
you gay but wicked capital. If it hadn’t been for you I might 
have been different.” He shook his fist out of the window. 

“ With all your charms, and the Lord knows they’re only too 
many, you do nothing but deceive blind idiots like myself.” 

The room was silent save for the sound of deep and heavy 
breathing, which seemed strangely unwarranted by the surround- 
ings within. It was an ideal studio, suited more for laughter 
than tears. Everything seemed to breathe an atmosphere of 
luxurious repose. The numerous bric-a-brac, the heavy and 
richly-coloured portiéres that softened and shifted the flood of sun- 
light pouring in through the windows, the thick yielding Turkish 
rugs that deadened the footstep, pieces of sculpture scattered 
promiscuously about, exquisite workmanship in marble and 
bronze, the walls covered with oils, etchings and water-colors, 
the blending of lights and shadows, the former giving promi- 
nence, the latter adding a certain depth of colour which formed a 
pleasing background to the whole; all these things produced an 
indescribable effect, partly Parisian, largely Oriental. A large 
divan filled the further corner of the room, flanked on either side 
by tall and curiously figured Japanese screens, that on the right, 
in front of the entrance, acting asa barrier to any intruder. The 
divan itself was barely distinguishable beneath its load of cush- 
ions and draperies that fell in indiscriminate confusion to the 
floor. In the center of the room and facing this stood an easel, 
whose immediate vicinity was covered with paints, brushes and 
pallets of every description. 
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The clock on the mantle is striking the half hour, the window 
curtains rustle and the porti¢res are pushed aside. At this 
moment some one knocks at the door but, before any reply can 
be made, there emerges into the room a female figure, which 
immediately disappears behind the further screen. There are 
hot words and tears, which continue with greater or less intensity 
until the model re-appears, only this time in scant attire, and is 
finally posed in the proper position. The picture on the divan 
is certainly shockingly familiar. The face is that of a young 
girl, but hardened, though, every now and then, the features 
contract and the mouth pouts like achild’s. A careless abandon 
is expressed in the very suggestive pose of the body that would 
make a sensitive person blush. An intense silence fills the 
room broken only by the constant touch of the brush on the 
canvas and an occasional sigh of impatience from the divan. 
Suddenly a step is heard in the hallway. There is a precipitous 
flight from the cushions behind the screens. The next moment 
a stranger enters. 

“An, mon ami, I am afraid I have distubed you. What a 
noise I have just heard. Pardonnez-moi.” 

“To tell the truth, Maurice, you did, but it’s time to stop 
now at any rate. Marie, vous pouvez vous habiller pour sortir.” 

“ Mon dieu, c’est done vous, monsieur Maurice ?” 

“ Et vous ma chere Marie? Comment ca va-t-il?” 

“ Eh bien, Milford, how is it with you? Ah, that is capital. 
So much at one sitting and so well. Quelle couleur. Si charmante 
et innocente. C'est ravissante. Bah, you will get the first prize, 
but then I have not Marie. Voyons Marie.” 

The hour of six is sounding. The studio is growing dark, 
but on the divan still reclines a figure. It is that of a young man 
between the years of twenty-six and twenty-seven ; for Milford 
Howard is still young, though he has seen more of the world 
than most men the other side of thirty. ‘'en years have passed 
since he was only a plain New England boy, with no thought of 
ever seeing the great world beyond the sea. It seems a long 
time now. Those early days appear more like a dream than as 
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if they had ever really occured, with the hazy remembrances of 
innocent childhood associated with them. 

Milford was the only child of his parents. His father was 
one of those sturdy characters, who believed that “God helps 
those who help themselves,” and who, on being asked one day to 
what he owed his success, immediately responded, “ to God and 
thrift.” In fact these four words might be said to have 
summed up his entire creed, for above all else his Puritan blood 
had made him a firm believer in a divine Providence, and along 
with this had endowed him with a very energetic temperament. 
Little short of fatal sickness could have kept John Howard from 
church service, and only great personal inconvenience would 
have prevented him from being at his mill, which stood on a 
height overlooking the town, promptly at seven o’clock, six days 
of the week. Hazelwood had little with which to commend 
itself to a stranger, containing as it did some two thousand souls, 
mostly hard-working people, besides a dozen stores or so, much 
the worse for wear. A certain spirit of activity seemed to per- 
vade the very atmosphere, as the spirit of old brooded over the 
face of the deep. 

Here it was that Milford Howard was born, on the 22d day 
September, 1859. From his very cradle he had, strange to say, 
evinced a yearning for repose, quite out of sympathy with his 
surroundings. Instead of crying continuously, as all energetic 
babies do, he would sleep for hours at a time, or gaze before him 
in a blank and dreamy way, which habit, his father said, in a 
grieved tone, denoted either an indolent spirit or a sickly body. 
When months had turned into years the same spirit continued to 
puzzle John Howard, who ceased not to bemoan its presence. 
Evidently it was from his mother, then, that Milford inherited 
his less energetic nature and more artistic tastes, and to them he 
probably owed his dislike of the mill, and, when his father died, 
it became quite evident that it had to change hands or close its 
doors forever. However, this step was not taken until the 
greater part of John Howard’s hard-earned dollars had found 
new homes for themselves among the shiftless workmen, whose 
wages alone exceeded the earnings of the mill. 
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It must be confessed that Milford’s school-days were a failure, 
as far as studies were concerned. Even the frown and punish- 
ment of a New England schoolmistress were as nothing com- 
pared to the delight of drawing on stray book-covers and desks, 
It is not to be imagined that these youthful attempts were in any 
way startling, save by their originality and poor taste to appear 
in most inconvenient places and at most inopportune times. Not 
unfrequently would Milford be rudely awakened from his 
wonderful reveries over strange and wierd pictures by the sud- 
den descent of the ruler across his knuckles. Such interruptions 
were only momentary, however, unless the blow had been par- 
ticularly vicious. The next moment he would be again lost in 
his reverie. At the age of fifteen he had left the Hazelwood 
high-school by special request of its principal, who failed to 
understand and appreciate his peculiar genius, which manifested 
itself most prominently in disfiguring the property of the school 
and disobeying its authority. From this time until his first 
completed sketch, Milford was ever scrawling. His first attempt 
to feel the finishing touch was called by its delighted author 
“The Broken Bridge.” It was not such a bad sketch, though 
the foliage of the trees seemed in imminent danger of breaking 
aud cracking, owing to an apparent absence of necessary pliabil- 
ity. This defect, combined with a marvelously original idea of 
shadows on the bridge, which seemed to have obeyed the author’s 
fancy rather than the laws of nature, were the chief faults. 

Milford’s next attempt was entitled “A Portrait,” and was 
that of a young girl. To be more exact, it was intended for a 
likeness of Miss Emily Lester, though one might have been 
pardoned for failing to suspect any identity whatsoever. Whether 
it was the author’s object to mislead the curious and envious, by 
giving Miss Emily an exaggerated Grecian nose, when hers was 
sadly pug, and a prominent forehead, whereas hers was retreat- 
ing, we are unable to state. Henceforth, at any rate, we note a 
decided improvement in Milford’s style. Perhaps this was due 
to Miss Emily’s refusal to have herself further martyred. 

The ascent on fortune’s ladder is seldom sudden. Milford’s 


was no exception. Had it not been accidental it might never 
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have occurred. Mr. James, of New York, an art connoisseur 
of no mean ability, happened to pass through Hazelwood during 
the county fair, where among its numerous attractions was a 
curious collection of “ fine paintings,” so the programme ran, to 
wit, a wondrously realistic but equally impossible representation 
of “An Afterglow,” in which the artist’s successive lavishness 
and sparseness in the application of rainbow tints was truly 
astounding ; a painting of a cow, which might have been taken 
quite as appropriately for a sheep or pig had it not seemed to 
warrant Old Testament prophecy of “a land overflowing with 
milk,” and a dozen similarly curious productions, all equally inno- 
cent and misleading. 

The single exception to this marvelous array was a little crayon 
hung at the lower end of the series in an obscure spot. Probably 
the judges had thought it too insignificant to be catalogued, for 
it had not been mentioned, and would have gone without a name 
had it not been for the modest insertion of the word “ Home,” 
in its lower left-hand corner. It was not at all pretentious, but 
full of expression. On the doorstep of an old country farm- 
house stood a young girl, the picture of innocence and happiness. 
The easy though earnest pose, the waving handkerchief, and the 
joyous and expectant face turned in the direction of a weary and 
dust-covered traveler coming up the road, formed a charming, 
home-like picture. Mr. James’ face had been a study of amused 
astonishment; now it assumed a look of interest. 

“ Well, well!” he exclaimed, “this is a relief, and not so badly 
done either ; a little rough, but it promises pretty well for its 
author. Let’s see who he is. “M.H.” Mark Heath? By all 
that’s good, no; that’s too countrified for anything, except these 
wonderfully-constructed cows,” and he began to laugh. 

On acold winter day, in New York, and in a small attic over- 
looking Broadway, bare save for a stray brush here and there, 
sat a young man busily working on the canvas before him, over 
which his brush moved ceaslessly and rapidly. The picture was 
nearly completed ; only a few finishing touches were needed. 

“There!” exclaimed the single occupant of the room, as he 
paused and leaned back to criticise the picture; “ it’s pretty 
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nearly done, but I’m not satisfied. Something’s wrong. ‘It 
needs the thing that makes a great picture. What is it? Oh! 
if I only knew. I’ve worked hard enough to get it—too hard, 
if Mr. James is right—but it won’t come. I’ve changed it 
again and again, until it won’t stand any more. I’m afraid I'll 
never get the secret.” 

The words were cut short. The door of the room opened 
and a servant entered with a letter. The young man arose 
slowly and took it from the girl’s hand. When she had gone 
out, he sat down by the window overlooking the busy and noisy 
street below. 

“Tt’s from Hazelwood,” he said. ‘“ What a contrast to all 
this.” He looked out of the window, then he opened and read 
the letter. It was written in a girlish hand. 


“ Dear Mi_tForp—I wonder if it is as cold in your big city as it is here. 
This morning I saw your mother. She was looking over some of your 
paintings. I sat down and we went all over them again, which took the 
whole forenoon. We are terribly harsh critics. She would say every 
once and awhile, ‘ Well, Grace, who would have believed that our Mil- 
ford would ever be such a genius!’ Of course, it wasn’t my place to 
answer one way or another. The days have gone awfully slowly since 
you left. I sometimes feel as if I could never forgive Mr. James. What 
business had he to take you away? I know very well you will get con- 
ceited and forget all about us; of course, [ mean only myself. ‘Is paint- 
ing everything in the world?’ I sometimes ask myself. Then I feel 
ashamed, and begin to—By the way, I enclose a picture I had taken the 
other day. Whatdo you think of it? If you are very good, you can 
copy it on one of your ‘canvases,’ as you call them, when you want to 


awe me. Why have you stopped writing? 
** Grace.” 


“ Well, I’ve got to finish this before I can write,” exclaimed 
the young artist. “If I don’t get some money soon, I’ll have 
to clear out of here. It’s hard enough to sit in the cold, and 
I’m tired of those horrible country pictures of broken-down 
farm-houses and decaying bridges that I have almost to go down 
on my knees to sell at three dollars apiece. But it won’t come. 
My ideal is so much ahead of anything I can ever hope to do. 
It’s so clear, too. It seems so easy. I’ve got all the features in 
my mind ; the expression, the pose of the head and the whole 
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effect. But I won’t give it up yet. I’ve worked hard, I’ll 
have to work harder. I’ve stayed till my eyes would almost 
close, and, when they have grown sore, I have planned and 
planned till I don’t think of anything else. But I won’t go 
back and fail. I'll eat less and sleep less. Stop, after having 
been away so long? it’s impossible. At first Mr. James was 
pleased, then came the standstill; always the same mistakes, 
stiffness where there should be more ease. The head’s pretty 
fair, but the eyes!” 

The first efforts of Milford Howard were, as he himself said, 
successful, but they were of little real value aside from the pit- 
tance they brought their author. He felt his art becoming 
mechanical ; he was afraid he might finally rest content where 
he was, and he began to long for something higher. If only he 
could give something of value to the world! For hours at a 
time he would sit before some great masterpiece lost in wonder, 
until the light would grow dim in the gallery, or else, in his 
own uncomfortable attic, he would suddenly lose sight of the 
insignificant landscape before him, and on which a moment 
before he was busily engaged. In its place another image would 
appear. The abandoned and half-finished strokes would fade 
away until nothing but a haziness and indistinctness covered the 
canvas. Out of this would gradually appear his ideal face, the 
embodiment of strength, beauty and love. The features, at first 
dimly traced as by an unseen hand‘in an unreal world, would 
grow distinct, but at the slightest movement all had disappeared, 
the trance, the vertigo, the intense excitement, all had passed 
away, and in their place a feeling of languor and despair would 
seize upon Milford. By the time a fresh canvas could be gotten 
ready even the remembrance had become dim and shadowy. 

Something in the name of New York seems incongruous with 
the artistic. Perhaps it has too new a sound. To Milford, this 
thought had come. Paris! yes, there it was that he would suc- 
ceed, if anywhere. There, under the spell of the old masters, 
could he finally attain to his ideal. He bad grown discouraged 
in his Broadway attic. To be sure, it had gradually come to 
remain longer with him. He had even been able towards the 
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last to outline the head, before everything disappeared. Why 
not hope that it would at last remain ? 


* * * * * * * * 


One sunny day in May he had gathered together all his little 
earnings. Then he had written home, bat before the letter had 
reached Hazelwood, the mighty steamer was scattering the water 
from her bow. On the way over, Milford had become acquainted 
with a young French artist. The two grew intimate, until 
Milford, reluctantly at first, had agreed to stay with Maurice 
Melville in the Latin quarter until he could get settled. On 
his friend’s credit, he had borrowed a considerable sum of money 
with which he had been enabled to procure and furnish his own 
studio. What had become of his ambition? It had cooled, 
then it had entirely died away. Maurice laughed at his enthu- 
siasm, and denied the purity of woman. From that day his 
mind had been poisoned; though sometimes in the Louvre, 
before some Madonna of one of the old masters, his reverie 
would lay hold on him again. Even when this seldom hap- 
pened, the very thought that he had once striven after the 
higher but had become satisfied with the lower, disgusted him, 
It was then that Maurice found it difficult to divert and interest 
him in the study of the realistic, the nude, the suggestive. At 
such times he loathed himself for painting innocence and purity 
merely as a distasteful background to make vice the more allur- 
ing and seductive. 

The hour of seven is sounding in through the open window, 
though the noise does not seem to disturb the figure on the 
divan. A single beam of light in the increasing darkness of the 
room passes across one of the pictures on the wall. It seems to 
pause a moment and then flits by, but not so quickly that we 
can have failed to see the face in the picture. It is that of a 
young girl. The mouth is on the point of breaking into a 
smile; the hair is brushed far back, exposing the broad and 
high forehead in which the eyes fairly seem to laugh. The 
whole face expresses pure, innocent mirth that refuses to be 
restrained for any long period of time. Above this picture is 
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another, which failed to catch the passing ray and is therefore 
less distinct. At first the image is hazy, but gradually the lines 
of a woman’s face appear—slowly, at first, as if reluctant to come 
out of the gloom of the rvom, until, all at once, one catches the 
look of the deep-set and expressive eyes. The face is strong but 
tender, and the smile that parts the lips, though joyous as that 
on the face below, is more matured. It is the difference between 
the light laughter of the ripples on the sunny beach and the 
deeper sound of the ocean as it breaks on the sand. It is well 
that certain things are preserved in this world. It was well for 
Milford Howard that these two faces never lost their look of 
hope and cheer. The old ambition had died, though it had 
done so only by degrees. 

Ten o’clock had just struck from Notre Dame. The afternoon 
had been sultry and the air was exceedingly oppressive 
within, though every window was thrown wide open. In a 
café chantant in one of the most depraved parts of gay and 
thoughtless Paris, the atmosphere was reeking with smoke and 
the odour of beer. The ceiling was low, which brought its fan- 
tastic and gaudy decorations only a short distance above one’s 
head. The figures on the walls were indistinct in the blue 
smoke, which might almost have been cut with a knife. Those 
who were drinking at the different tables, or moving about, 
appeared unreal in the general obscurity. At the further end 
of the hall arose a platform upon which the performers sat in 
groups, making faces at any who seemed dissatisfied and unap- 
preciative of their efforts, or smiling on those who appeared 
pleased. A confused murmur of voices filled the café, broken 
only when some especial favourite performed, or drowned by the 
general and uproarious clapping, usually led by some one more 
inebriated than his neighbors. The audience consisted chiefly 
of shopkeepers in holiday attire: the men busily engaged in 
drinking large bocks of foaming beer served by young girls, 
whose familiarity seemed not to awaken any comment; the 
women especially enthusiastic when some gentleman in superb 
and gaudy attire of gold lace and with a wig on his head, exe- 
cuted some amusing performance on the stage or uproariously 
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sang some popular air in a voice that drowned everything else 
in the hall. 

Behind one of the gilded, fluted columns, a few feet from the 
stage, sat two young men. One of them was endeavouring to 
cheer the other, who seemed little in sympathy with his sur- 
roundings and whose face wore a disgusted look. 

Viens, Milford. You seem little happy. See, there is a 
pretty grisette looking at you and laughing. But look! Mon 
Dieu, it is Marie!” 

At this moment there advances towards the front of the stage 
a young girl. She isa favourite, and is greeted by a general 
clapping and stamping. Her dress is cut indecently low in the 
neck, and the skirts are shockingly short. She smiles and 
singles out the men before her, until she catches sight of the 
two by the column. She calls out to them in a shrill voice, and 
waves her handkerchief, which she snatches from her bosom : 

“ Milford, Maurice! Voyons/ 


“ Je suis jolie, je le sais, 
Je te connais, tu me plais.” 


Those around looked towards the two, and begin to smile and 
nudge each other. 

“Ah!” they say, “she is a friend of both.” 

The music begins: a waltz, at first slow, then gradually it 
quickens, faster and faster, until the figure on the stage revolves 
like one possessed. Everybody stamps and claps, until, with a 
final and prolonged burst, the music ceases and the dance ends. 
The danseuse bows and smiles. For a moment she is too much 
out of breath to speak. She stands still until the applause 
stops. Then she cries out: 

“ N’est-ce pas bon, Milford? Viens me voir. Je tattends.” 

She waits for the young man to comply. Milford rises, fol- 
lowed by his companion. His face is crimson, All heads are 
turned in his direction, eagerly waiting to see him go torward, 
but he turns toward the door. Then the audience laughs, while 
the girl on the stage grows pale with anger. As he goes out the 
door he hears her cursing him and calling him back by name. 
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Frank Newell was a young American. He had been in Paris 
only a few days, staying with a friend in the Latin quarter. In 
the early hours of an August morning, as streaks of light were 
beginning to appear in the eastern part of the sky, he had turned 
in, very much subdued in mind and body. The door opposite 
his own was ajar, and the gas-jets were turned on, full. 
Prompted by curiosity, he entered. The windows had not been 
opened, and the room was close and murky. In the further 
corner, with his back towards the light, a young man slept in an 
arm chair. The breathing was soft and regular as a child’s, 
The head was thrown back. Both hands hung down by the 
side of the chair, one grasping a pallet, still clutched by the 
fingers; beneath the other lay a brush, which had shared its 
paint with the floor. In front of the sleeping figure stood an 
easel, supporting a canvas covered with fresh paint. The pic- 
ture was done roughly, but every stroke had told. It was a low- 
ceilinged room. A blueish haze seemed to render every object 
indistinct. Groups of people could barely be distinguished here 
and there, while at the further end of the hall was an elevation. 
On closer examination, this turned out to be a stage, on which 
were seated the performers. On the front stood a girl in danc- 
ing costume. She was looking in front of her at two figures a 
few feet away. A smile played upon her lips. On either side 
sat the musicians with drawn bows. Everything was about to 
begin, but every head in the café was turned in the direction of 
the young men in front. One of them had arisen. He looked 
before him, not at the stage, but above the heads of the shame- 
less groups of players. He seemed not to see them or hear those 
about him. A look of despair had settled on every feature. 
But there, in front of him, another image appeared. It was so 
faint that the eye failed to catch it at once, but gradually it 
seemed to grow in distinctness ; first, the general outlines of the 
head, then the forehead brave and calm, then the eyes deep-set 
and tender; an ideal face, the embodiment of strength, love and 
beauty. One forgot the others in the picture. None remained 
save these two; the one—despair, the other—hope. The sleeper 
moved in his chair; the pallet fell to the floor, leaving a blot 
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of colours on the carpet. The noise seemed to break a thread of 
the sleeper’s dream. Heretofore a troubled look had rested upon 
his brow; now a smile took its place. The lips began to move; 
the words came slowly: “ Aye, 1’m coming back; back to you 
and Grace, mother. It’s been a hard road. He took his jour- 
ney into a far country—but he came to himself—he was a long 
way off—he was dead, and is alive again—he was lost, and— 
and—.” The words ceased altogether. The room was silent, 
save for the heavy breathing of the upright figure. Everything 
became blurred for a moment; even the face on the canvas was 
indistinct. Some time went by. Frank Newell never knew 
what happened in those few minutes, but when he came to him- 
self he found himself on his knees, Then the artist in him 
asserted itself. He glanced at the picture ; n0 name was there. 
Then he reached down to where the brush and pallet had fallen 
from the sleeper’s hands. It took only a minute. Across the 
bottom of the canvas ran the words— 


“ He was lost but is found.” 


* » * * * * * * *x * * 


It is an early morning in the latter part of the month of 
August. The waves are dancing gayly in the sunlight, as if 
endowed with a superabundance of joyous life. On the left 
arises the white fort, a silent sentinel at the head ot the harbor. 
Forward one can distinguish the indistinct outlines of a great 
city. Several steamers lie close by, and out and in among them 
come and go little tugs, puffing and screeching. Only a few 
hands are on deck, scrubbing and polishing. Away up forward 
sits a young man. His face is marked with lines, but a smile 
plays about the mouth, and the eyes almost seem to laugh as 
they reflect the sunlight. His head is turned in front of the 
steamer, whose big screw is again beginning to turn after its 
temporary rest. The gentle wind blows his hair back from his 
forehead. 

There is a hurrying and scurrying on the dock as the great 
steamer approaches. Its outer end is filled with an excited and 


expectant erowd. On the left, a litte to one side, stand two soli- 
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tary figures. They seem utterly unconscious of everyone about 
them. Their faces are turned towards the prow of the incoming 
steamer. And there, high above the water-line, where the sharp 
bow casts aside the spray and the steerage deck, there leans for- 
ward a young man, the very picture of happiness, waving his 
handkerchief furiously in the sunlight. There comes the sound 
of a young girl’s voice, hardly heard above the general turmoil. 

“ Milford, Milford !” 

And then the answer, so strong and clear that many turn 





around : 


“Grace, mother, home!” 
George H. Forsyth. 


IN APRIL. 


I, 


y ESTERDAY the sun 
Shone forth so bright we deemed the Spring begun ; 
The streams ran free 
And dashed across the dams quite noisily, 
While o’er and o’er the woods, and through and through, 
The warm winds blew ; 
The cliffs were wet, 
The dripping water sang this chansonette: 


“Drip, drip, 
Filling earth’s cup for Spring to sip, 
Spring, with violets blue on her breast, 
Kissing the mouth of a wee wild rose ; 
Calling the robin back to his nest 
In a voice which only the robin knows; 
Or breathing as soft as a vesper hymn, 
With her laughing lips at the cup’s full brim ; 
Oh, filling earth’s cup for Spring to sip— 
Drip, drip.” 


II. 


Then one strange bird 
Came slowly from the boundless West ; 
Black were his wings, his breast, 

And thus his cry was heard: 
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“ Not yet, not yet, 
Come not, O violet, 
O wild rose red, not yet! 
New buds upon the bongh, 
Think ye ’tis spring-tide now ? 
Cliffs, dripping wet, 
Why sing your chansonette ? 
Spring is not yet, 


Not yet!” 
III. 
We heeded not. 
“The Spring was ne’er a coward! '’—so we thought. 


A brilliant sheen 

Hung o’er the woods—a newer, fresher green 
On every hillside pine; and subtle strains— 
Sweet promises of April rains 

And violets to come—stole through the trees, 
And filled our hearts with gladdest melodies. 
And the musician, ’neath his trembling chin, 
Placed his belovéd old-world violin, 

And all the joy we saw upon his face, 

And all the hope we knew was in his heart, 
He strove to tell us with his bow. Not art! 
’Twas Nature’s prayer from Nature’s holiest place! 


IV. 


But then—ah, then, 

Was heard the drear voice of the bird again, 
An echo, passing faint and far away, 

And thus it seemed to say : 


“ Here in the West, herein the West, 
The Lady of Snow has her cold white rest ; 
She sits at her loom, with a smile on her lips 
As she hears the song that the water drips, 
And weaves a cloak, in her silent mirth, 
Of the softest white, for the waiting earth ; 
And she casts a veil of cloud o’er the sun 
When she sees that her task is almost done; 
And she bids me say to the violet, 
And the wild-rose red, and the cliffs so wet, 
That Spring is not for a fortnight yet !” 

4 
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As evening drew 

Nearer, we saw a heavy cloud or two, 
Low-hanging in the west. 

Then the musician, who had played his best, 
In welcome of the spring, 






When first he saw the clouds to westward cling, 
Through his wild hair, he passed his fingers thin, 


And sighed, and laid away his violin. 
VI. 


The clouds grew massively ; 

The night fell rapidly ; 

And once again we heard the doleful cry 
Across the darkening sky : 


“ Not yet, not yet, 
Come not, O violet, 
Cliffs, dripping wet, 
Sing not your chansonette— 
Blue eyes may fade, 
Blue skies grow dark with shade, 
Dark hair may turn to white, 
All in a night, all in a night!” 


VIL. 


The night came on. 

Our sunny day and sunnier hopes had gone; 
And o’er our sleep 

Came visions dark with meaning deep— 

Of a dryad, dead, 

*Neath sullen skies, 

With faded eyes, 

And silvery head, 

And a drear black bird beside her said, 
Harshly, “ Dead!” 


VIII. 


When through the casement came 

The sun’s first flickering flame, 

The sad musician cast his dreams aside, 

And gazed across the woodland, sorrow-eyed, 
The snow lay far and wide. 


Frank McDonald. 
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THE UNFINISHED STORY. 


HAD been to the New York concert and was on my way 
back to college the next day when some trifling delay caused 
me to miss my train. I learned at the ferry-house that no train 
would leave for two hours. Slightly annoyed at first, my vexa- 
tion was not lasting, as the intervening time would permit me to 
call on a friend, who had an office in one of the large buildings 
that tower above Broadway, and, what was still more to my 
taste, enjoy one more luncheon in the city at the expense of the 
man who would guess successfully whether the coin would fall 
heads or tails. 

I plunged again into the ceaseless tide that ebbs and flows up 
and down Cortlandt street. I had a feeling of estrangement in 
the crowd. I was in it, but not of it. Pedestrians hurried on- 
ward, as if bent intently upon some important mission. The 
cries of the newsboys ; the harsh shouts of “ Keb, keb, keb, sir ;”’ 
the click of the door-latch ; the rattle of wheels; all reminded 
me of work. I, alone, seemed to be the only one who had time 
to waste. Annoyed by the thought that, even in an idle hour, 
business wiN intrude, I turned aside into a more quiet street and 
entered Broadway by way of Trinity alley. 

Allen I found busy at his desk. At the moment of my 
entrance he was dictating letters, brief, curt messages, containing 
nothing but the meat of the matter. His voice had already 
acquired that firm, decisive tone that is so noticeable in a man 
who has devoted his lifetime to dealing with men in times when 
rapid decisions are necessary and no mistakes allowed. 

The muffled roar of Broadway reached my ears and my 
thoughts reverted to Cortlandt street and my apparent wasteful 
life. 

He finished the letter before he glanced up. “ Hello!” he 
said ; “ glad to see you. Have a chair.” 

I shook hands with him and sat down, making some conven- 
tional remark. 
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“Wait a moment,” and once more he became that cold, me- 
thodical automaton which the world calls “a business man.” 

As I waited, I thought that soon in him one would find no 
romance, no curiosity, no theory ; all in all, no beliefs, but such 
as could be demonstrated by the footings of a ledger. Yet, only 
four years ago we had parted. He entered a business office, 
while I matriculated. His position in life was already firmly 
established, while I was at sea in all my prospects and intentions. 

The letters were finished, and as he turned towards me in a 
revolving chair he asked, “ How goes it ? ” 

I told him where I had been, and what I desired at that 
moment most eagerly was luncheon. As I was speaking, I drew 
a coin from my pocket and tossed it. 

“ Heads,” he cried. 

The coin fell tails. He laughed and said “Just my luck. 
Let’s go over to Bill’s. I must be near the office. Good place, 
and we can talk while we eat.” 

The restaurant we entered is one of the famous down-town 
chop houses of New York. The frequenters are young Wall 
street men, brokers, bank clerks—that class of men who have 
an income large enough to permit them to dine well, yet modest 
enough to prevent them joining the best down-town clubs. 

We chose a seat in the rear of the room, near an open spiral 
stairway that led to the second floor, where the ladies’ and pri- 
vate dining rooms were located. One of the latter I judged to 
be just at the head of the stairs. A curtained window relieved 
the sombreness of the table. As we sat down I glanced about 
me. The large, almost square, but very low-ceilinged room had 
a tiled floor. The friction of passing feet had worn away the 
softer parts of the burnt clay, making noticeable irregularities. 
Before the bar, with its usual plate-glass mirror and regulation 
adornments of cut-glass decanters and engraved glasses, with a 
marble-topped counter stained by the liquors which had over- 
flown the glasses, a deep impression had been worn by the feet 
of the patrons. 

Opposite the bar was the grill, with its swarthy iron range, 
whose dingy boxes and pipes formed an effective background for 
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the snowy-white caps and coats of the attendants. Before the 
mahogany table a line of lunchers stood. Occasionally a cloud 
of savory steam arose, as the waiter lifted the polished nickel- 
plated covers from the roasts and vegetables. 

The cigar stand and the cashier’s desk occupied the space be- 
fore the wal! opposite to us. Near by was the ticker with its 
waste-basket, into which the ribboned paper fell as the machine, 
buzzing and ticking with exaggerated importance, recorded the 
news of the markets and the world. 

The room was crowded with men, eager to be served quickly, 
eat hastily and plunge again into the whirlpool of business. 
The mingled smells of cooked food, alcohol and tobacco smoke 
assailed the nostrils. The strong, indefinable odor of men domi- 
nated all—a smell of expired air, exuded perspiration, starched 
linen and heated clothing that is emitted by a crowd, and which 
finally permeates the walls. Even when a room is deserted it is 
present, and one has the feeling of being in the midst uf men, 
when he, alone, is the sole occupant. 

The waiters hurried to and fro, taking and filling orders. There 
was a confusion of sounds, the subdued babble of voices, min- 
gled with the droning buzz and metallic click of the ticker, the 
shuffle of feet, the tinkle of glasses and the opening of bottles. 

I heard a sentence begun and never finished ; the end and not 
the beginning of a remark; a quotation; the name of a city, 
and, in an interval of silence, the faint laugh of a woman, as a 
door swung open. The stillness was of but a moment’s dura- 
tion, and again the waves of confusing sounds rose and broke 
with more bewildering force. 

Allen had drawn his chair closer to the table, and had picked 
up the bill of fare, frowning as he did so, as if the selection of 
a lunch was a matter that must be solved with contracted brows 
and pursed lips. He paid no attention to this scene, which was 
so unfamiliar to me as to be fascinating. 

In answer to his question, if I had any preference, I replied : 

“ Order what you please,” and I returned to the wonderful 
kaliedoscopic picture before me. 
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The luncheon was served. We had reached coffee and cigars. 
Our conversation had been of cullege affairs, athletics, the 
weather and our friends, There was a lull, and we silently 
puffed our cigars, with our own thoughts for company. From 
my seat I could see the top railing of the stairway in the hall- 
way above. Occasionally we had heard the low, pleasing notes 
of a woman’s laugh or the deeper tones of a companion, when 
the sounds in the lower room had ebbed. The waiter had 
hurriedly descended and ascended the stairs during our luncheon, 
carrying with him empty bottles and returning with others 
packed in an ice-tub. 

Allen’s mind, as I thought, was bent on business, while I had 
returned to the living picture about me. Turning to him, I 
laughingly remarked that, as a college task, I had to write a 
story. Instead of replying in an off-hand manner, as if the com- 
positions of a school-boy were too trifling for his consideration, 
as I had expected he would, he turned to me with a startled 
look. He recalled his wandering thoughts with an apparent 
effort. His bewilderment caused me to smile. He looked as if 
I had detected him in an act of which he was ashamed. 

“A story,” he said, then hesitated. “Oh! now I understand,” 
as if he then but comprehended my remark for the first time. 

Leaning forward, he said: “ Let me tell you an unfinished 
story. Perhaps you can use it—only change the names. It is 
true, but as I am deeply interested in the sequel, it may not 
strike you as it does me.” 

He paused, as if waiting for my approval. 

“Go on,” I said, my curiosity being aroused. 

Allen puffed his cigar vigorously for a moment, and then with 
his little finger flicked the ashes into a receiver. I sipped my 
coffee, wondering if Allen was about to tell me some common- 
place love affair, of which he was the hero. This was impossi- 
ble. Then I thought it might be some startling business trans- 
action upon which his success and the inevitable girl would de- 
pend. He divined my thoughts, frowned slightly and said, with 
a light laugh : 

* No, this is another fellow.” 
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Then he began: 

“You know that I take my one relaxation in the fall, and 
usually for a part of the time run up to the governor’s place in 
Sullivan county to shoot quail. By the way,” pausing in the 
story, “come up with me this year.” 

I replied that I would be delighted, but would more than 
likely shoot his dogs instead of the birds. 

He smiled, as was his duty at this attempted witticism, and 
resumed the tale. 

“ Near the house is a cottage, once owned by Adams—failed 
in the Street,” he added in verbal parenthesis, “ but now in the 
hands of a mortgage company. For several months it was un- 
occupied, but when I went up last September I saw it was 
tenanted as we drove past from the depot to the house. 

“T asked the coachman who the new occupants were, but he 
could give me but little information, further than that, on the 
first of the month, a gentleman about 35 years old and his valet 
had taken possession. There were no women about the premises. 
The man servant made all the purchases in the village store, and 
apparently did all the work. The village gossips, as I subse- 
quently heard, had a theory of their own, but that was all 
wrong. The valet was close-mouthed and knew his business. 
I paid but little attention to the matter then, thinking it was 
some one who had sought a quiet place to rest from business. 

“The next day I went into the fields with a companion and 
my dogs. We had poor luck all day.” 

“As usual,” I interrupted, having once endured a week of 
Sullivan county quail-shooting. 

“My companion,” he continued, paying no attention to my 
remark, “became disgusted and started for the house. I told 
him I intended to shoot over one more field. Calling the dogs, 
I turned into a field of stubble. Luck changed and a bevy of 
eleven was flushed. They scattered. I shot ten. The last one 
was apparently lost.’ 

At this point I again interrupted him. “See here,” I cried, 
“T want to hear a story, not one of those beastly shooting tales 
of yours, that no one believes.” 
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He chuckled and replied, “This one is true.” 

Then he continued, “The bird rose between two dogs, and 
flew towards the West. The sun was setting behind the hills. 
The air was hazy and the ground was tinged by the gorgeous 
red glow. The bird was a black spot in the midst of a subdued 
flame. I hadn’t the heart to annihilate the last one, and I let 
him fly away. As I lowered the guu and threw out the cart- 
ridge, I noticed a man walking towards me. He was a hand- 
some chap, tall, erect, with a military set of the shoulders.” 

There was a lull in the chatter about us and we heard again 
the laugh of a woman, as it floated down the stairway. We 
looked at one another and smiled. 

“ Having a good time up there,” I said, 

“Yes,” answered Allen, after he had lighted a fresh cigar, “I 
recognize his voice. He sets a fast pace now-a-days. He made 
a rich strike last week—but to resume our story. The gentle- 
man made some remarks about the shooting. Asked me why I 
did not kill the last bird. I told him. 

“ He laughed and said, ‘ Perhaps the bird would have been 
happier dead, than to be separated from all his old associates,’ ” 

“ We walked together across the fields; I introduced myself ; 
he informed me his name was John Nolden, and that we were 
neighbors, as he was the occupant of the cottage. I learned at 
once from his accent, he was an Englishman. I fancied he was 
an ex-officer. His skin had that ruddy tinge which comes from 
exposure. About the corners of his eyes were deep lines, made 
only by the constant contraction of the lids, when one must look 
over a sandy plain, reflecting a glaring sum. The eyes were 
blue. His hair was light with a faded look below the line of a 
cap, as if it were bleached and with darker color above. His 
lips were a trifle sensuous, but always pressed tightly together, 
as if he constantly repressed some sorrowful thought which 
sought expression. His words were few but always to the point. 
When he spoke it was in the brief, clipped-off style of an officer. 
His stride was that of a man who rides more than he walks. I 
did not notice all these peculiarities at our first meeting, but as 
we grew better acquainted I observed the details. 
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“Our conversation was of the commonplaces, but when we 
parted, I asked him to come up to the house. He did not accept 
nor did he refuse. 

“The next day I met him again. He invited metocall. I 
felt that the man had an interesting life, and my curiosity was 
awakened. That night I went down to the cottage. The 
servant admitted me. He asked me to wait a moment in the 
hall. I had been in the cottage before. The furnishing was 
unchanged. Nothing had been added, and if anything had been 
removed it did not interest me. 

“ Nolden was in his library. The servant informed me his 
master would see me in a moment. While waiting, I quietly 
studied him. His personal appearance was uninteresting. The 
only peculiarities I noticed were that he never ceased to watch 
me, and even when his back was turned I felt that he was 
observing me. Again, his anxiety for his master ; he would be 
alarmed by the slightest noise and involuntarily start towards 





the library door, 

“ Nolden greeted me in the doorway. The library had a 
table in the center of the room, upon which were scattered books 
and papers. A student’s lamp furnished the only light, except 
the flickering wood-fire on the hearth. The corners of the room, 
the book shelves, the pictures on the walls, were but dimly out- 
lined. Two chairs were drawn up before the open fire-place. 
As I passed the desk to a seat, I noticed a drawer which had 
been closed with apparent haste, and from which the finger of a 
white glove, slightly soiled by wear, protruded. 

“ We smoked our cigars and chatted. Nolden, I soon learned, 
was cultured, a thorough gentleman, and a person who had 
traveled extensively. He graphically described many of the 
places he had visited. I remained but a short time, and again 
pressed him to come up to our place. His reply was evasive. 

“This was but the first of many visits. One night our con- 
versation turned upon current literature. I mentioned Kipling. 

“* Yes,’ said Nolden, ‘ Kipling knows his subject. I have 
been ’—and then, as if recalling himself, he stopped. I begged 
him to tell me of India. He politely but firmly refused. 
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Then for the first time I was certain he had been in the Indian 
service, and that some echo of Simla was stifled by those closed 
lips. He became silent and preoccupied that night after speak- 
ing of India. I soon withdrew, feeling as if I had intruded. 

“ As our friendship ripened, I told him of my plans and my 
hopes. As I remember now I soon, under his skillful guidance, 
carried on the greater part of the conversation. He seemed to 
long for companionship and to be content if only some one was 
near him. 

“T returned to the city, but all through the week my thoughts 
dwelt upon Nolden and his strange life. Contrary to my custom, 
I ran up on Saturday. I called that evening. The library was 
unusually cosy. The fire on the hearth sparkled and crackled. 
His cigars were chosen with the best taste, and the brandy he 
served to keep out the cold was excellent. Friendship had 
become on my part almost an infatuation. 

“ Nolden,” I said to him, after a long silence, “ you have a 
story. Something is wrong. Tell me, can I help you?” 

“ He smiled sadly and answered, ‘ No, you cannot.’ 

“T hinted, as delicately as possible, that I could raise almost 
any sum of money, and if it was any trouble with his govern- 
ment, that the governor commanded plenty of influence. 

“ Nolden was silent for several minutes. He looked gloomily 
into the fire, smiled once, and then a look of bitterness and hatred 
crept into his face. His cigar was dead. He puffed it fiercely 
for a moment and then angrily threw it away. The action 
seemed to soften him. Turning to the table he lighted a cigar- 
ette. As he inhaled the smoke, he turned to me and said. 

“T’'ll tell you. It is kitchen gossip out there by this time. 
Here it is known only by him,” nodding towards the door and 
referring to the servant. 

“JT,” said Allen, “ leaned back in my chair to hear the story of 
a man who had failed so completely in some object as to become 
a recluse. The thought occurred to me that in all our talks we 
had never dwelt upon women. The visit of the first night and 
the sight of the glove recurred to me. As Nolden sat opposite 
to me and the firelight played on his cleanly-cut features, with 
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his slightly sparkling eyes and compressed lips, I knew that he 
was a man whom woman would call handsome. In his one 
hand he held the burning cigarette, with the fingers of the other 
he dreamily toyed with the jeweled locket attached to his watch- 
chain. He roused himself from his reverie and began : 

“She—” 

At this moment Allen was interrupted by a merry peal of 
laughter, the laugh of a woman, so clear, so tuneful, so infec- 
tious, that the loungers at the bar who heard it turned and smiled 
as if they had heard and enjoyed the joke. Both of us glanced 
towards the stairway, but the door leading into the private din- 
ing-room had swung shut, and the sound was checked. The 
waiter hastened down the stairs to fill a new order. 

The interruption had been offensive to me. I felt as if the 
woman had wantonly insulted Nolden. Allen had paid but 
little attention after the first check. He seemed to be influenced 
by the memory of that night, which he had described. With 
his fingers he rolled a bit of bread into pellets and absent- 
mindedly piled them up ina heap. Some minutes elapsed before 
he again resumed. I patiently waited. Then Allen said: 

“ Nolden was silent after that one word, then he turned to 
me and I saw tears in his eyes. ‘ Damn it, man, he said, I can’t 
do it; I’m not strong enough. Comeagain. [I’ll tell you then. 
Please leave me now. Come up on your next holiday. Good 
night.’ ” 

“As he pressed my hand he sank back into the chair. I 
quietly left him without even replying verbally to his farewell. 
I was angry with myself and determined to apologize when we 
next met. The next opportunity I had to leave town was on 
Thanksgiving day. I went up on an early train. The coach- 
man met me at the depot with the cart. I told him to drive me 
directly to the cottage. 

“ His reply was, ‘ The funeral is over.’ 

“ © What’s that,” I cried. 

“* Mr. Nolden is dead, sir,’ he replied. ‘ He was buried to- 
day. 
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“T told him to drive to the cemetery. The only mourners 
were the servant, who glanced at me once and then kept his eyes 
fixed on the open grave, an old lady, heavily veiled, and a gen- 
tleman, who was very likely her husband. 

“T determined to return to the cottage later in the afternoon ; 
I drove over to our house and made inquiries. But little in- 
formation was to be gained. Nolden had died the day before. 
No one knew he was ill. The country doctor had said ‘ heart 
disease,’ and no one cared to investigate. 

“Later in the day [ drove over to the cottage but the dvor 
was locked. The servant had disappeared. The old couple 
had left on an early train for New York. Every trace of the 
man was lost. When I came to the city, I called at the office 
of the mortgage company. The clerk informed me Nolden had 
leased the house for a year; the rent was paid in advance and 
that was all he knew. 

“T have often wondered whether he died a natural death or 
had ended his life, or whether the over-tensioned heart strings 
had snapped and the country doctor had spoken truer than he 
knew. His name I am certain was assumed. The story is 
unfinished.” 

Allen ceased speaking and sat silently playing with his 
coffee spoon. Our cigars were long since dead. My arms 
rested on the table and as I mused, I turned a wooden tooth- 
pick round and round in my fingers and then snapped it into 
two pieces, and tossed them away. The action led me to think 
of a picture of the “ Three Fates,” which I had seen somewhere. 
The death of the man in exile, forsaken and alone led me to 
wonder “ who she was and where she had been at the time.” 

The door in the room above swung violently open, attracting 
my attention. I glanced upwards, leaning over the low banister 
railing was a woman, whose face was slightly flushed, as if by 
the heat of a close room. A smile parted her red lips, revealing 
the firm white teeth beneath. The natural light of her eyes was 
heightened by her apparent good humor. Her cheeks, delicately 
coloured, the white and shapely neck, the finely moulded ears, 
were suffused by a faint warm glow. Her companion threw a 
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cloak about her shoulders, speaking to her as he did so. She 
turned towards him with all the grace and suppleness of a 
tigress and as she moved away J heard her say : 

“Thanks, Sahib. Oh! the name was assumed, you know. 


He died last fall.” 





John A. Murray. 


ON MY LADY’S VIOLETS. 


OULD I bad been the sweet, wild boy 
Of olden time whom Zephyr slew, 
Who lives again to-day—ab, joy !— 
In violets blue. 


My lady holds, there, standing nigh, 
A dewy nosegay to her lips; 

Which grows the sweeter with the sigh 
That through them slips. 


Would I had been the sweet wild boy 
Whom Zepyr slew! What untold bliss, 
As a mere violet, to enjoy 
My Lady’s kiss! 
Frank McDonald. 


A REVIEW OF LESSING’S “ LAOCOON.” 


ITH good reason may we speak of Lessing as the apostle of 

classical criticism. Not that he was confined to this branch 
of literature, but it is in literary criticism that we are to look for 
the characteristic features of Lessing’s genius; his keen per- 
spicuity and sound judgment, which, together with a marked 
“ disinterestedness,” similar to that of Matthew Arnold’s, emi- 
nently fitted the author of the “ Laocoén” to know and propa- 
gate the best that is known and thought in the world of art. 
All criticism, whether it be in art, science or literature, should 
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have—and the statement seems almost truistic—some definite 
purpose running through it, as its guiding principle. Negative 
criticism is like the dazzling sun-light that reveals the pitfall 
but fails to remove the danger; constructive criticism, on the 
other hand, is not satisfied, like the little child, with pulling 
down in indiscriminate confusion palaces constructed of blocks ; 
it probes deeper into the relation of cause and effect, if by so 
doing it may discover the origin and follow the development of 
certain tendencies, which it endeavours to arrange and correlate in 
synthetical relation and order. 

Thus it was with Lessing in the “ Laocoén.” His work is 
impartial ; it reveals the acute and penetrating insight of its 
author ; it is constructive, because of its endeavour to grasp and 
explain certain “master currents ;” it has a definite purpose, 
that of determining once for all the limits of painting and poetry. 

Prior to him no one had perceived the real difference exist- 
ing between them. Spence believed them to have gone hand in 
hand, like two sisters of the same mother, both enjoying the 
same freedom of movement. Even Winklemann, who, till the 
appearance of the critical work by the author of “ Emile 
Galotte ” posed as the authoritative and final judge, had failed 
to grasp the secret. ‘The former was immediately embarrased 
by any deviations between the creative and imitative arts; the 
latter seems to have been almost unconsciously aware of a differ- 
ence, which he could not understand or account for. 

Let us endeavour to follow and in measure appreciate some 
of the leading principles of criticism set down in the “ Laocoén.” 
By so doing we shall be enabled to gain a clearer insight into 
the peculiar functions of art and poetry, both ancient and 
modern, than were we to read volume upon volume on the same 
subject, but be obliged to sift and cull out for ourselves. 

Winklemann rightly judged the chief characteristic of Grecian 
masterpieces in painting and sculpture to be their “noble sim- 
plicity and quiet grandeur, which like the depths of the sea 
remain always at rest, however the surface may be agitated.” 
No less is he to be commended in having been enabled to discern 
the value of moral greatness, as evinced in patient suffering over 
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bodily anguish, which laments and complains with such loud 
imprecations that our sympathy is turned into a feeling approach- 
ing disgust. And for this reason he speaks slightingly of Vir- 
gil’s Laocoén, who rends the air with his cries. Winklemann 
would, therefore, have us believe that herein lay the distinction 
between Grecian and foreign art ; the one conforming within the 
limits of good taste, the other unrestrained and revolting to our 
finer instincts. It remained for Lessing to undeceive mankind 
by pointing out a deeper cause of differentiation. For, after all, 
it is not a question of mere nationality, though it be true that 
Grecian art is the embodiment of “noble simplicity and quiet 
grandeur.” It is a result peculiarly Hellenic, but only because 
Greece better understood the true functions and limits of art and 
poetry than those without. Nor is it a question of mere moral 
courage and self control. 

The poet causes the theatre to ring with the screams of suffer- 
ing Philoctetes. Agamemnon refrains from commanding the 
Greeks to cease their weeping over their fallen companions, 
whereas Priam fears the Trojans will become “ too tenderhearted ” 
by the shedding of tears. Even “the prudent son of? wise 
Nestor” is not ashamed to confess his grief. Palnatoko forbids 
the Jomsburghers not merely to indulge their sense of fear but 
even to mention the name. 

From these examples, where it is the Greek who gives ex- 
pression to his suffering and the barbarian who suppresses his, 
it is quite evident that it is no longer a question of Grecian 
nationality, as Winklemanu makes bold to affirm. It is true 
that Greece united “in one person artist and philosopher,” a 
fact which made the former conscious of real mental greatness, 
but, after all has been said, we should still be in quest of the 
true cause of Laocojn in marble, suppressing his bodily anguish 
with nobleness of soul, whereas the poets’ Laocoén gives ex- 
pression to his feelings in piercing cries, and “ Venus screams 
aloud at a scratch,” and “even iron Mars, on feeling the lance 
of Diomedes, bellows as frightfully as if ten thousand raging 
warriors were roaring at once”; had it not been for Lessing’s 
critical acumen. In the early portion of the second section of 
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the “Laocodn,” we are aware of an indirect censure upon 
modern painting, which permits itself unreserved reproduction 
on flat surfaces. Not so with the ancient masters whom love 
led by the hand, but who understood themselves to be limited 
to the imitation of the beautiful. If the Grecian artist repre- 
sented anything, it had of necessity to be an object of beauty. 
He had this ever before his eyes as the end of art. It was not 
enough for him, as is to-day too frequently the case, that he be 
able to express a thing as “true to life.” Neither he nor his 
brother sculptor were permitted to exhibit a deformity, however 
perfectly they might have been able so todo. To be sure, we 
find among the Greeks a Pauson and a Pyreicus. The former 
dwelt upon the deformities of humanity, and, as a result, passed 
his days in great poverty ; the latter, contented to paint barber- 
rooms, workshops and donkeys with all the care for detail of a 
Dutch painter, was stigmatized by the name of the “dirt painter.” 
Such artists had forgotten the true aim of their art. There was 
even a law among the Thebans commanding artists to make 
their works of even greater beauty than the originals. This of 
necessity was not a demand for genius where it did not exist ; 
it was intended as a prohibition against the representation of 
anything not possessing beauty. Lessing, with a certain in- 
genuousness that tends to force a smile, admits it to be without 
the province of law to lay any restriction upon scientific re- 
search, where truth is the end in view. Such a course of action, 
h says, would be tyrannical, but in the case of art, where the 
goal is, or should be, beauty, interference of the Legislature 
might not be deemed unjust. We must admit that the constant 
striving of the Greeks for the beautiful in their artistic produc- 
tions had a reciprocal and elevating effect upon their national 
life and thought, and, for this reason, the force of public opinion, 
nay, even legislative interference, may have produced beneficent 
results. Nevertheless, the thought of to-day, especially in 
materially-inclined America, with regard to the province of 
law, would undoubtedly forbid any such legislative interference. 
After all it is not so much legislation that is to mould a people’s 
art as art, in its strivings and advancement, is to influence its 
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public life, and hence its laws. Be this as it may, it is un- 
doubtedly true that Lessing has discovered the secret that we 
must possess, are we to understand ancient art, which had ever 
in view the attainment of the beautiful. 

The artist is, therefore, debarred from expressing sudden and 
passionate outbursts of feeling, however true to life and per- 
missible to the poet they may be. In poetry Jupiter hurls 
his thunderbolt in great wrath, while with the artist he is 
simply the austere god. Or mark how differently the poet and 
the artist treat the story of Agamemnon sacrificing Iphigenia. 
The occasion was one that could not fail to awaken the most 
painful outbursts of grief in the father, while the onlookers are 
moved to intense sadness. The poet describes the anguish of 
the Grecian chieftain. But what is permitted to the painter, if 
he will not offend our sense of beauty and yet duly impress us ? 
He cannot express, he can only suggest. Thus does Timanthes, 
who appreciated the limits of his art. He depicts the sadness 
on the countenances of the spectators, but the father’s face is 
hidden, and we are left to imagine what, if expressed, would 
have been a disfigurement. It is here, where Timanthes showed 
his genius, that Montfancon failed, and the latter’s representa- 
tion of Jupiter as an old, bearded man, with wide, open mouth, 
is well-nigh laughable. A similar misunderstanding of the true 
mission of the art makes Spence question the knowledge of the 
antiquarians, because he fails to see in the statue the horns of 
Bacchus, of which the poet makes mention, or else he endeavours 
to excuse their absence by reason of the smallness of “ the horns 
themselves, which were likely to be hid under the crown of 
grapes or ivy, which is almost a constant ornament of the head 
of Bacchus.” This failure to appreciate what to Lessing’s 
genius was quite apparent, arose from an entire misconception of 
the offices of art and poetry. It is true they are closely related 
to one another, but each has her own definite sphere—the latter 
is creative and permitted taore varied resources, while the former 
is imitative and more limited in means. Sculpture is only true 
art, when it conforms itself to the law of beauty. For this rea- 
son Laocodn, in marble, suffers only with gently-parted mouth 
5 
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and suppressed sighs. Winklemann and Spence failed to dis- 
cover the magic thread leading through the labyrinth of Grecian 
genius. It was left for Lessing to grasp it. 

Another subject treated of by Lessing in the early part of the 
“ TLaocoin” is that of imitation, which, in the case of the 
sculptor, is confined to a single moment; in that of the painter 
to a single point of view; while the poet in his art describes a 
series of movements following one another, as cause and effect. 
The aim of the painter and sculptor is, therefore, to snatch some 
particular moment or point of view, as pregnant with meaning 
and suggestion as possible; a difference in aim that arises from 
the spheres of the former being eminently one of rest; in con- 
trast to that of the poet, which is concerned with motion. 

These two fields of action at times overlap. The artist 
imitates the poet, but to the former this is no disparagement ; 
for, if he be able to seize upon the vital moment and point of 
view, discarding the Jess important and weighty, he has vindi- 
cated his right to recognition. The narration or description of 
the poet may furnish some incident to the sculptor or painter, 
but the latter may evince originality and genius in their appro- 
priation and handling of the hint given to them. 

In the seventh division of his subject we come upon Lessing’s 
division of imitation into that of the “ genuine artist” and the 
“servile copyist.” The artist imitates the poet and vice versa, 
but not in the same way. In Virgil’s description of the shield 
of Aneas we have poet imitating, in a sense, the sculptor, but 
with the privilege of inventing certain imagery. On the other 
hand, had Virgil been content to take a hint from the marble 
group of the Laocoén, he would have degraded his art and be- 
come an imitator of imitations. There isa good deal of truth 
in this view. At the same time the poet might have received a 
hint from the Laocoju which would suggest the series of events 
leading up to the catastrophe, without of necessity implying 
that he sacrifice his originality. And, after all, we should re- 
member that originality itself is not the highest law of poetry 
but a pleasing and elevating result. We have already mentioned, 
as one of the leading dicta of the true artist, that the goal of art 
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is beauty in attaining to which any disfiguring or displeasing 
features must be avoided, as Ulysses might avoid Seylla and 
Charybdis. The Roman poets sang of Minerva and Juno as 
hurling the thunderbolt. Status and Varius Flaccus sing of 
Venus, not as the kind and gentle goddess of love, but rather as 
a fury with inflamed cheeks and wrath expressed in every 


feature. 

To Spence this is a mystery. He cannot account for it, but 
feeling obliged, as it would seem, to venture some explanation 
of such an anomoly, he would have us believe that poetry is not 
permitted to describe anything forbidden to painting, her sister. 
If she transgresses any such law, he assures us that poetry is at 
fault, that her devotees are inferior to their brother artists. It 
is difficult for us to receive Spence’s hasty, at least unfortunate, 
conjecture, which, after all, is more of an excuse. for his igno- 
rance than a valid reasun for his proposition. Just here lies the 
essential difference between the two arts, one of inestimable value, 
if we are to understand finally the separate spheres of the initia- 
tive arts and poetry. Even were we to admit that the Roman 
poets occupied an inferior place, we have no ground for believing 
that they could not have gained knowledge of the Samothracian 
mysteries, at least second-handed. At the same time let us re- 
member that the Roman poets were, after all, for the most part 
of Grecian birth. If we are to appreciate the differences be- 
tween the artist and the poet, we must have constantly in mind 
a further essential conception ; the artist is especially concerned 
with personified abstractions of gods and spiritual beings, whereas 
the poet may treat them as living, active beings, and thus be en- 
abled to produce their individuality in more ways than one. To 
the painter Venus is only an object of beauty, as she is the god- 
dess of love, and, therefore, he would reveal to us the abstract 
conception of love, in all its beauty and grace. But insulted 
love may beget a passionate desire for revenge. This point of 
view is no longer open to him. It remains for the poet now to 
sing of the less pleasing and beautiful aspect of the wronged 
goddess, and to do this it is essential that there be action, ener- 
getic and progressive. Did the artist here overstep his sphere, 
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we might imagine we beheld the anger of a majestic Juao, or a 
warlike Minerva, instead of Venus. But the poet is less con- 
fined. Unlike his brother artist, he alone possesses the art of 
combining positive and negative traits, provided the latter do 
not detract from the former, and withal preserve the individu- 
ality of his subject, whereas his brother artist can only present 
the positive, abstract ideal of beauty, which may not be mistaken 
in its application. 

Again, let us bear in mind that bodies are peculiarly fitted 
for the artist: actions, in successive moments of time, are the 
especial field of the poet. It is true that the painter may seize 
upon a particular moment of time, but this is only possible if 
that moment be the centre of a present action; if it can be 
rendered suggestive, primarily through form, and, if it be so 
pregnant with what has gone before and what is to follow, that 
there is no doubt in our minds whither we are being led. Here, 
again, the poet is less shackled by imperative law. To him 
agents are secondary to the wider field of actions. 

Poetry is essentially progressive. If it be Homer who speaks 
to us, he does so in no loitering fashion that might be taken 
advantage of by the painter. The latter’s brush finds itself 
unable to follow the progressive and swift action of the poet. 
For a single object of lesser importance Homer has usually but 
a single epithet. If he desires to arrest our attention, he does 
so by a series of succeeding moments. If we are to behold 
the chariot of Juno, we have no prosaic description of the com- 
pleted object of beauty. Instead, we are told of its construction 
by Hebe. We are shown the wheels, the spokes, the golden fel- 
loes, the tires of brass and the silver nave, as they are being put 
together. During all this the artist would look on, and, only 
when the chariot is at last finished and awakens our sense of the 
beautiful, dare he put brush to canvas. 

Are we to learn how Agamemnon was dressed, then the great 
poet gives us a progressive picture of the king putting on article 
after article: “the soft tunic, the great mantle, the beautiful 
sandals and the sword’ ? or Homer desires to present to us a 
description of the “ ancestral and undecaying” sceptre ; are we, 
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therefore, given a mere heraldric description, which an inferior 
poet might have bequeathed to an artist, and which the latter 
might have imitated with his brush? Nay, instead, we follow 
the sceptre into the workshop of Vulcan, then we see it “shine 
in the hands of Jupiter” ; now it betokens the dignity of Mer- 
cury ; “ now it is the baton of warlike Pelops, and, again, the 
shepherd’s staff of peace-loving Atreus.” 

The sceptre is finished; we have followed the progressive 
action that portrayed its completion, and, when the description 
is at an end, we are conscious of a mighty sceptre, which the 
mighty Homer has constructed for us before our eyes, as no 
artist could have done. 

Finally, Homer sets the model for all poets and at the same 
time reveals the broader field of “ song,’ as contrasted with the 
more limited one of the artist, in his peerless description of the 
bow of Pandarus and the shield of Achilles—the latter of which 
has made his name especially famous among ancients and 
moderns. 

He is not content with giving us in this case a progressive 
action, solely concerned with the final completion of the object. 
Instead he would lay special emphasis on the history and evolu- 
tion of the various parts, as they naturally follow one another. 
For example, the poet desires to describe the bow of Pandarus ; 
is he content to merely mention its high polish and the beauty 
of its gold-tipped end? Far from it. We follow Pandarus 
lying in wait for the wild goat and slaying it. Even now had 
we been prosaically told that the horns were of such and such a 
length and strength, we must still have failed to appreciate them. 
But when indirectly we learn in the action that Pandarus him- 
self is astonished at their enormous size, then indeed the poet has 
accomplished his object of impressing us. 

But it is when we consider the marvellous description of the 
Shield of Achilles that the definite line of separation between art 
and poetry is drawn in no uncertain colour. We follow the 
evolution of the shield from beneath the ruder blows of the 
divine workman to the finer strokes bringing out the brazen 
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plates, which the artist may imitate only, when they stand com- 
plete in all their beauty of design and workmanship. 

This need of poetic substitution of succession for co-existence 
marks the difference between the real and inferior poet, when it 
is a question of degree. When it is a question of kind it is the 
dividing line between art and poetry. 

The purposes of art are not complex, nor its final products 
meant to mystify. Undoubtedly it offers to the critic ample 
room for speculation; but all criticism should be synthetic, 
rather than destructively analytical. Therefore, every critical 
work should be organic in conception and unified in plan. It is 
a certain lack of sufficient unity, and an apparent inability to 
appreciate root principles, that give to the critical works of 
Schiller a value inferior to the “ Laocodn.” It is true the 
reader might be inclined at first to question any well-defined 
unity in the latter, because of an apparent laisser faire tone 
that seems to characterize the order of the beok’s contents. 
This feeling is perhaps due to the simple opening adopted by the 
critic. Where we may have expected some formal statement of 
purpose and plan to be pursued, we are unpretentiously launched 
into the subject at once, through the medium of the Laocogn 
group, but the latter is not some passing object of fancy. It 
runs through and forms the connecting link of the book, while 
from it the author deviates here and there in his endeavours to 
bring to light some underlying principle, only to return to it 
again as to a point of departure. 

There are many parts of the “ Laocoén” that surpass the 
critical efforts of Longinus, and to have excelled him is to have 
passed all the critics, save perhaps Goethe, whose observation, 
though wonderful, is at times marred by too little compre- 
hensiveness and too much mysteriousness. In the “ Laocoén,” 
the aspiring artist finds the magic and masterly drawn ruling 
principles in accord with which he must work, if he will rightly 
understand the relation which painting and sculpture bear to 


poetry and attain success. 


George H. Forsyth 


























EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIAL. 


HE following men from the Class of ’95 have been elected to 
conduct the Lrt. for the following year: 
Managing Editor—John H. Thacher. 
Associate Editors—Andrew C. Imbrie, Franklin B. Morse, 
Edwin M. Norris, Wilbur Marshal Urban, Howard White. 


ome men having left their subscriptions so far unpaid, we 

would most earnestly request them to settle the same with- 
out delay. The publication of the Lit. is attended with con- 
siderable expense, and we have to rely on the prompt payment 
of subscriptions. We feel sure that it is only necessary to call 
the attention of subscribers to this fact in order to receive a 
prompt remittance. Subscriptions may he paid to any member 


of the board. 


We desire to express our thanks to our printers, Messrs. 
MacCrellish & Quigley, for the uniform excellence and 
promptness of their work. We take sincere pleasure in recom- 
mending them to the Ninety-five Board. 


VALEDICTORY. 


HE time is come for the 94 Board to hand over the Lir., 
and all that pertains thereto, to a new board and a new 
class. After being associated so long with the magazine it would 
be strange if there were not some feeling of regret at thus laying 
down our pens, passing from the scene and mixing forever with 
the past. 
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During the past year our policy has been mainly a conserva- 
tive one. The principal surface changes that have been made 
are the merging of the Contributor’s Club with the literary de- 
partment, and a change from the formal separate book reviews 
to a running gossipy comment on the books of the month. 

These changes have seemed to us and to most of our critics an 
improvement, and have added to the attractiveness of the 
magazine. 

We still believe that serious papers, written because the 
author has something to say, and containing a real contribution 
to thought, are almost the ideal for college magazine articles. If 
the college magazine could be made to contain each month 
original papers with the rare and valuable quality of suggestive- 
neas, articles which should stimulate investigation and be made 
topics of current discussion, this, we think, would be the ful- 
fillment of the highest function of a magazine. To write short 
stories merely for the sake of writing something, or worst of all, 
merely for practice, must of necessity give ephemeral results. 
We have, therefore, tried, so far as possible, to present our 
readers with suggestive articles and to make the volume of some 
value beyond the present moment. Still, there is a demand for 
stories, and the short story will probably remain one of the chief 
elements of the college magazine as of other magazines. With 
the contributors confined to the undergraduate body the stories 
in a college magazine are of necessity a collection of individual 
methods, experience and ideas; it is not possible to have much 
coherency of artistic aims. This is perhaps fortunate, but the 
impossibility of anything in the nature of an editorial policy de- 
tracts a little from the apparent finish of the magazine. Toa 
very slight degree, however, we flatter ourselves that we have 
been able to maintain a coherent policy, namely, in the exclusion 
from the domain of artistic fiction the impossible-realistic story. 
We mean by this the wildly improbable story clothed in realistic 
form, the story that is false to life without any reason for being 
false. We have also tried to avoid, from first to last, the cynical 
story, which is in its turn a very different thing from the pessi- 
mistic story. An artist may conceivably be a pessimist, but the 
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under-graduate who is a cynic has a great deal to learn before 
he spoils good paper with his effusions, and we decline to con- 
vert the Lit. into an intellectual training-school for weak- 
minded and world-wearied youth. 

It has fallen upon the Lit. to be actively concerned in matters 
of great public interest in the college. It seems to most of us 
that we are living in a distinct time of transition, and, as an 
organ of public opinion, we have been compelled to speak when 
it would have been pleasanter to keep silence. We have tried 
to reflect the best and most deliberate thought of the college 
body; in the sober judgment of the student body we have 
always had, and still have, a profound confidence. During the 
past year the relations of the faculty and the upper-classmen 
have become closer, a process which, it is to be hoped, will con- 
tinue in the future. 

The unusual responsibilities which have thus. been thrown 
upon us this year have encroached somewhat upon the purely 
literary part of our duties, but we have insisted on maintaining 
the character denoted by our title, a literary magazine. While 
we have endeavoured to make the Lit. a power for good in the 
transitional times of the past year, we have no intention of neg- 
lecting the literary side of life. Last November we had occa- 
sion to speak of a certain aspect of the foot-ball situation, and 
we urged that no more games should be played with any college 
the makeup of whose team did not conform to the playing rules 
adopted last year. To that ground we still adhere, and we 
earnestly hope, reiterating it now as we retire from our editorial 
duties, that no temporary enthusiasm nor any false idea of 
having a game at any cost may ever in the future induce us to 
play such a game in Philadelphia or elsewhere. The sentiment 
at present is decidedly against such a game, and nothing but un- 
pleasantness can result from the colleges abandoning its position. 

Our esteemed contemporary, the Daily Princetonian, has fin- 
ished its second year as a daily, and has made a better volume 
than ever before. The Alumni Princetonian is based upon an 
excellent idea, and we are sure that it will meet with success. 
To the retiring Princetonian board we cordially extend our best 
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wishes and acknowledgments for the many courtesies which 
they have extended to us throughout the year. The Daily 
Princetonian is to be congratulated on having adopted the true 
method of reform, namely, persistent and continuous attack. 
We heartily agree with the Princetonian on the evil of perma- 
nent Sophomore clubs, and hope that the present board will be 
equally outspoken when occasion demands. 

Our irascible and lively contemporary, the Ziger, has proved 
itself able to hold its own in the struggle for life, and the round 
of its second incarnation is fairly under way. 

On the whole (as other boards have said before), the year’s 
work has been a very pleasant one; it has brought us into touch 
with some aspects of college life of which we should otherwise 
have remained ignorant, and we have enjoyed the relations in 
which it has placed us with the men in other classes who were 
doing original work. We are pleased that the Ninety-five Board 
has made permanent the custom of giving a dinner to the retir- 
ing board. We have nothing of the sort among our other 
periodicals, and these gatherings do much to strengthen and 
unify the relations of successive boards, and keep the Lit. in 
vital touch with our representative alumni. 

With Time, therefore, we have no quarrel in thus dismissing 
us from the scene of our year’s work. We welcome the Ninety- 
five Board to our place. We hope that they will make a better 
magazine than we have done, and profit by our mistakes, We 
hope that the men in college will support the Lrr. by their sub- 
scriptions next year, even more widely than in the past, and that 
its fifty-third year will be in all respects the finest that it has 
ever known. 


PRINCETON NARROWNESS. 


R. JOHNSON is said to have remarked that if he were to 
write his dictionary again he would make a new definition: 

“ Patriotiem, the last resort of a scoundrel.” Now, just as a 
man disguises all kinds of national meanness and rapacity and 
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bullying under the word “ patriotism,” so do a great many men 
in our day blindly defend all kinds of ridiculous and often 
worse than ridiculous notions, on the ground that “ college 
tradition” or “college spirit” demands them. So long as this 
is confined to an intense love for one’s Alma Mater it is justifi- 
able, and to be approved ; but when, in order to exalt ourselves, 
we must needs cast slurs upon other great institutions, it becomes 
an exhibition of pitiful narrowness that is disheartening. This 
is often done unthinkingly ; we do not suppose, for example, 
that the men who “sing a song of colleges” think what they 
are saying when they note one college as marked for its “ foppish 
dudes,” or they would not do it; but it is a discouraging sign to 
witness such a childish exhibition of provincialism on the part of 
men who are old enough and intelligent enough to know better. 
We firmly believe that, take it all together, Princeton is the finest 
college in the country, but we recognize the fact that men from 
other colleges have an equal right to their opinion, and that, as 
a matter of fact, in some respects Princeton is very far from 
being the greatest college. It is all very well to admire our 
democratic spirit, but when it comes to parading our democratic 
spirit on a placard, forever writing of it and telling of it as if 





































there were no democratic spirit anywhere else in the world, it 
becomes sheer nonsense, and makes us ridiculous in the eyes of 
sensible men. We talk of “ Princeton loyalty,” and effusively 
cry it abroad until] men from other colleges smile and reflect 
that for a college to be three miles off the main line has certain 
peculiar consequences. Patriotism is a very fine thing, but when 
it becomes an indiscriminate laudation of everything connected 
with one’s college, good, bad or indifferent, we are tempted to 
add to Dr. Johnson’s definition, “College patriotism, the last 
resort of a fool.” 

Disguise it as me may, there has lingered ou among us a sur- 
viving remnant of that miserable provincial narrowness that 
struck Charles G. Leland as being our most prominent trait fifty 
years ago. Every man here knows in his heart that a great deal 
of Christian work, undertaken from the best intentions, is ren- 
dered absolutely abortive by the persistent and pitiful narrow- 
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ness of mind and heart on the part of those from whom we 
should expect just the opposite. Narrowness is an infirmity that 
often attends nobility and sternness of character; but narrow- 
ness and dogmatism are not going to convert the world, and least 
of all the college world. There are men going into the semi- 
nary and into the ministry every year whose natures and whole 
intellectual and spiritual being seem never to have looked be- 
yond a petty mass of crudities which, albeit they comprehend 
them not, they passionately uphold and who immediately con- 
demn all those whose conceptions are not the same as theirs, 
These men are deliberately entering upon one of the loftiest call- 
ings known to man, and are no more fitted to enter upon such a 
life than if their scientific, social, historical and spiritual educa- 
tion had ended four hundred years ago, and they had been sleep- 
ing like Rip Van Winkle ever since. Let us not be understood 
as saying that this is the fault of most of our men who are en- 
gaged in such work. It is not, and long may it continue not to 
be ; but the fact remains that until we get rid of an accumulated 
heritage of narrowness and pettiness of view, our work is going 
to be hampered and hindered for years to come. 

What Princeton needs is half a dozen first-class intellectual 
funerals—funerals, that is, of worn-out notions, antiquated 
prejudices and crumbling speculations—a holocaust of prejudice, 
narrowness and provincialism, and a spiritual and intellectual 
awakening such as we have not had for years. 

It is said that a country preacher once informed his congrega- 
tion that he had cut a friend and dropped his acquaintance 
because he had met him out driving on Sunday—a statement 
sufficiently typical of a certain species of arrogant Puritan 
narrowness of which we have unfortunately inherited only too 
much. We do not believe that there is anything in the Prince- 
ton hills or in the Princeton life that induces this miserable 
narrowness, but whatever be the cause, traces of its symptoms 
certainly do linger in the system. It is high time that we got 
them out, and we may rest assured that if we do not root them 
out ourselves the progress of time will do it for us, and the 
operation will be painful, exceedingly painful. 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
II. 


HE mere depicting of the facts of life is a process which can 

be performed just as well by the reporter as by the novelist, 

and usually better. Denner painted far more life-like portraits 
than Leonardo da Vinci, yet no one cares now for Denner’s 
portraits. There is no danger of the best novel ever being mis- 
taken for a photograph, but its excellence does not necessarily 
increase as it approaches the exactness of a photograph. What 
is the spiritual element which is present in every work of art, 
whether it be a novel, a painting, a statue or a cathedral? 
Clearly it is not the element of a distinct moral purpose. The 
purpose-novel should end with the Sunday-school library, that 
remarkable series of fiction in which the boy who goes fishing 
on Sunday catches no fish, or else falls overboard, or in which 
the stones of half a dozen stolen cherries return to plague the 
thief until conviction of his sin has seized upon his mind. The 
purpose-novel is likely to continue more or less in vogue, because 
it is the only way of reaching a certain class of readers who dis- 
like to do any serious thinking for themselves. A book like 
“Robert Elsmere” may, by dint of judicious puffing and a 
timely postal-card from Hawarden, have a tremendous moment- 
ary wave of popularity, because to some young men of rather 
lethargic intellect it seems to offer a short-cut to the solution of 
those awful problems which have pressed unanswered upon 
humanity for thousands of years. But the greatest works of 
art have never in any time been made with a distinct didactic 
aim. They have been made in recognition of a mighty teleology 
—a dramatic moral order of the universe so stupendous that our 
minds can grasp but its slightest rudiments, but they have not 
been made to teach “Be virtuous and you will be happy.” 
Shakespeare never wrote the “ Merchant of Venice” to show 
that avarice was sure to over-reach itself ; the loss of Shylock’s 
fortune was simply a stage device, a symbolic figure introduced 
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in order to let the audience go away feeling that everything had 
come out as it should. Shakespeare had to satisfy the demand 
for a visible completion of the moral order of things, but 
he knew perfectly well that the real punishment of Shylock 
was not in the loss of his fortune, but in the narrowing and 
cramping of his soul—a punishment that was as inevitable as 
the sun, and not due to any juggling of the law—a punish- 
ment that would have been just as fearful if he had kept all his 
ducats. But, for the audience this must be symbolized, the 
work must be finished then and there; the exigencies of time 
make such a justice-machine allowable on the stage, but the 
novelist is bound by no such limitation. Therefore the great 
novelist goes not out of his way to point a moral. He tells of 
life, of the richness of life, of its beauty, its pathos, its sublimity, 
telling of it as a man might tell of the twinkling points of fire 
that flash overhead through the icy depths of space, content if 
he may seize upon some fuint, glimmering conception of the 
stupendous system of being in which our little world is poised. 
For as the stars in their courses haste not, neither do they rest, 
so is the moral order of the world struck in a mighty rhythm 
whose music we can scarce comprehend. And when one vainly 
and fatuously endeavors to reduce this to the scale of our own 
human laws, when by a crude anthropomorphism the workings 
of the highest spiritual laws are expressed in terms of our own 
imperfect apprehension of justice, then art becomes the weak 
expression of the best average enlightment of its time. And a 
a puerile and ineffective art it is ; and its puerility and ineffective- 
ness are due to this vain attempt to turn the novel into a sermon. 
The novelist is not called upon “to justify the ways of God to 
man.” A mother is weeping at the grave of her son; Lazarus, 
poor soul, sits without the gate while Dives is feasting within. 
These things we see; far be it from us to cry that they are 
unjust ; far be it from us to speak the word that shall bring the 
son to life, or hurl Dives from his seat. Let us rather reverently 
behold them as they are, and seek not to picture a world of more 
even justice than the world we see. For from the height of the 
world vision, the difference between Dives and Lazarus becomes 
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the outward and visible expression of the spiritual law; and if 
from a false and petty notion of justice we attempt to shift them 
about, the whole vision is distorted and blurred. The real Shy- 
locks do not lose their ducats; the real Dives goes to his grave 
with his wealth about him, and Lazarus dies by the road. 


“ This crowns his feast with wine and wit: 

Who brought him to that mirth and state? 

His betters, see, below him sit, 
Do hunger, hopeless, at the gate. 

Who bade the mud from Dives’ wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus ? 

Come, brother, in that dust we’ll kneel, 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus. 


“ So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed ; 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance, 

And longing passion unfulfilled. 
Amen! whatever fate be sent, 

Pray God the kindly heart may glow, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 

And whitened with the winter snow.” 


The idea that Thackeray has expressed in these lines is one 
that he never himself forgot, nor is it ever forgotten by any 
novelist who attains to the highest reaches of his art. Not to 
twist and turn the everlasting spiritual laws, but to discern 
through the mists of human life some glimpse of their working, 
to bring before us the beauty and love and truth that underlie 
existence, this is the work of the artist in fiction. And so long 
as he does this we care not by what name he is known; he may 
seize upon those portions of human life that lie out of the beaten 
track, he may abhor types and interest himself only in variations, 
and then we call him a romanticist ; or he may find in the life 
about him, and in the men and women we meet every day, all 
that his work demands, and then he is called a realist. One man 
paints the thunderstorm and another paints the sunset. Poly- 
dorus and his collaborators carve in enduring stone the immortal 
agony of Laocoén, and Phidias strikes into marble the sublime 
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repose of the Olympian Jove. The world is wide, and there is 
room for all. 

For there is at bottom no quarrel between realism and ro- 
mance, and we have need of both. Both have their peculiar 
dangers, both may be carried to excess, and both may often be 
found in the same man. [It is a fine morning in May, when ail 
the woods are green and the dew is sparkling upon the grass. 
Iv the sunlight that falls in a daily miracle across our path, in 
the murmuring of the bees and in the clouds floating across the 
sky we behold the sublime beauty of a world that is changing 
every day. But there is another beauty in the storm, and 
another in the silence of the night. All romance is realistic, and 
when it ceases to be realistic it becomes a miserable substitute 
that does not deserve the name of art. The Laocodn and the 
thunderstorm are as realistic as the soldier and the sunrise. All 
realism is romantic, or it does not deserve the novelist’s atten- 
tion. But according as we lay stress upon that which happens 
every Jay, or upon that which happens once in fifty years, ac- 
cording as we emphasize the type or emphasize the variation, so 
shall our fiction be preponderingly realistic or preponderingly 
romantic, valuable both, necessary both, and both bound to 
endure so long as men are what they are. 
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An old timer, ‘forty-niner.—Song. 
Bent on groaning ever for the past. —Browning 
“A jolly place,” said he, “‘ in times of old! 
But something ails it now, the spot is cursed.”’— Wordswor 


Farewell—a word that must be and hath been— 
A sound that makes us linger; yet—farewel! !|—Childe Harold. 


A‘ THE Gossip sat writing by the window of the sanctum, there came 
a student with his father walking along the path in front of Reunion. 
The boy was a Freshman, and was short and round, with brown curly 
hair; the father was also short and round, but his hair was gray, and his 
class must have numbered much farther back than ‘ninety or even 
"forty-seven. 

Both were looking intently across the campus, toward East College or 
the cannon, the son had been talking quite earnestly, but the. father 
shook his head, and the Gossip could hear through the open window: 
“Yes, yes, that’s all very well, but when I was in college ”—Another 
old Fogy, cried the Gossip, another old Fogy with the same old story, 
and he leaned back in his chair, and mused complacently. But sud- 
denly he thought how short a time it would be before he too would be 
muttering, “when I was in college,” and he wondered whether he 
would ever come back, and point to the spot where Reunion was, or tell 
how he had played ball under the foundations of Alexander Hall. Yes, 
we'll all be here, I suppose, and we’ll all talk of the good old days, such 
days as there never have been since, when Princeton was a little country 
town, and before the electric cars ran from New York to Trenton—when 
men were not ashamed of cheviot shirts, and always wore their cordu- 
roys. Was the weather ever so fair as in those years, or the lectures 
ever so hard, or the “Faust” ever so good? And where, pray, are 
these athletes, like our little Phil. or Dougal Ward, or such fielders as 
old Chip Mackenzie? For the pollers were the worst pollers; and the 
sports the hardest sports; and the saints the greatest saints—all in our 
day. Indeed, the books and the records show it, and you can still see the 
very place on the track where Mac. knocked out his memorable home-run. 
And we’ll tell these tales so many times, and so often, that our boys and 
successors will begin to believe them, and will have their suspicions 
that theirs are really degenerate days, as, in turn, we ourselves have 
been told, and have believed. But, is it right that the old times should 
always be the best? The Gossip can remember a certain dark fall, when 
the Alumni quite persuaded us that the “ old-time spirit” had died out, 
that we had fallen from our forefathers and that there was no hope for 
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us. But he also can recall a certain Thanksgiving eve, an eve with 
victory doubtful on the morrrow. Out in the darkness were the under- 
graduates, hundreds of dusky forms, howling and rushing in the gloom, 
and shouting in Dervish dance around the cannon, and he can remem- 
ber the songs and cheers for the departing team, and the looks in the 
pale faces that: “We must beat Yale.” “No!” cried the Gossip; “as 
long as O'd North and a single dormitory stand, as long as there’sa 
cannon and a pair of corduroy breeches to be seen on the campus, sure 
Princeton will be Princeton, and there never will be lacking an old-time 
spirit”—and shouting to himself these patriotic sentiments, he sprang 
from his chair, and in a quite Fourth-of-July excitement hurled the 
exchange copy of the Vassar Magazine clear up to the ceiling. 

At the season of the Prom. old, sedate, steady-going, bachelor Prince- 
ton awakes from its lethargy, and puts on its best clotbes, and its most 
gala appearance. The town is fairly stormed and seized—to the great 
discomfort and detriment of the bashful men. But the social Dukes are 
in glory, and the laughter of girls’ voices sounds happy, outside your 
door, as they trip up the old iron stairs to Brown’s room overhead. 
Somehow the entry seems brighter and more sunny—but, perhaps, it is 
only the spring weather after all. In the afternoon, if you are of les 
miserables, and the utterly unlucky ones, you may be sitting in your 
lonely study when someone in the next room will softly and very 
respectfully call: “ Heads out!” and you will steal to your window, and 
watch the fair creatures as they pass on the boardwalks down by the 
Chapel toward Ivy Tea. The windows in East, opposite, are crowded, 
too, and the watchers stand by the half-open panes, like forbidden 
angels of darkness looking into the glories of the light. 

On the evening of the Prom. there is always the eoncert at the Second 
Church. Once more the fair sex is triumphant, they come in and flutte; 
to their seats, and plume themselves in their wraps like so many birds 
of paradise, all in those staid, old Presbyterian benches. Overhead is 
the long, white gallery railing, with its endless rows of shoes cocked up 
and staring complacently down upon you. And then a professor enters 
with retiring and modest look, and the thunder rolls as the gallery rises 
and shouts and cheers. After the concert come the row of hacks with 
Hungry Golden, and the Gym. with its lights and its music, and the long- 
striped awning, and again the misereree waiting and watching without 
in the cold or the drizzle. 

One afternoon, not a great while ago, the Gossip was belated at the 
Junction. It was late, the sun was nearly setting. The Gossip had an 
hour to spend; he wandered into the musty waiting-room and sank 
down upon one of the hard benches and sat and dozed. Al] was so un. 
interesting, the spotted and cracked white walls, the dirty and torn 
time-table, and the sleepy ticking of the telegraph, broken only by the 
distant rumble of an approaching freight. In the corners stood an old, 
rusty stove and a battered, red water-cooler, frowning and glaring at 
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each other like rival champions of the hostile seasons. On the wall the 
emblazoned notice of a cattle fair fluttered lazily in the light breeze. 
The Gossip put on his hat and strolled out and sat on the long, high 
railing and looked off toward Princeton; stretching over its hill, the 
towers stood out against the soft, almost sad, spring sky. All looked 
quite calm and quiet and peaceful. An express train roared by toward 
Philadelphia, sweeping the dirt and dust and stray papers along with it. 
But six paltry weeks and we will be swept up and scattered like the 
papers and whirled off in the roar, far from the quiet old village. Some 
papers landed safe on the platform and some blew even to the tops of 
the cars—some eddied and sailed and finally fell in the sidings. And 
again, as the Gossip gazed toward the town, standing in the fading light, 
he thought how it was no wonder that men surrounded college days 
with a gleam of romance, that the passengers peered from the car 
windows to catch a passing glimpse, and that students and scholars are 
looked upon like the old Greek fawns and nymphs, as creatures with no 
cares, whose lives are filled with but pleasures and beauty. But though 
there’s no roar and rumble on the hill, the cares, I suspect, are just as 
great, and the trials and disappointments just as bitter, as those in the 
great cities along the road. Yet when we're gone, and are looking back, 
the worries and griefs will fade, and the “ past in all its gloom and hap- 
piness” will become dim. Indeed, that day will finish very much as this 
does—the sun will set and the haze will come down and soften, and 
Princeton will again seem more beautiful in the evening light. 

With the rest of the editors, the Gossip must draw himself up to make 
his stateliest bow, and say his farewell, and give a word of welcome to 
the new board. It is certainly in honest and downright sadness that he 
writes his last fine-printed page, and he looks with regret and longing of 
the past upon the torn and shattered, but pleasant, old wall paper and 
the rickety book-shelves of the Lrr. room. Throughout nine numbers 
he has had his say, and he hopes that he has not talked too much or too 
long. If his offerings have been at times but slender weeds, and but 
poor “plantain roots dug from out the ’Varsity Field,” as his friend the 
Other Editor would say, all he can answer is they have at least come from 
Princeton, and have grown in the soil of the dear old town. 

So the Gossip closes and locks the door, and straightway takes the 
key and trots away to the college offices to demand and gain his quarter 
of a dollar in recompense. We treat a good old faithful key as they say 
some do their friends, and as all their clothes and books and their furni- 
ture, for when they have lived out their usefulness, and have grown 
shabby or have lost their backs and legs in our service, we run to Pat 
Reilly’s and Lavake’s, and, without the least regret or remorse, sell them 
for a bare piece of filthy silver. The Gossip wonders whether the keys 
ever feel badly at their parting from their old friends and losing the 
pockets and the waistcoats in which they have lived so long. At least 
they have their little laugh and their joke out at us, for when we come 
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back we find them opening their door as easily as if nothing had hap- 
pened—working for the next man as well as ever before. The chairs 
and the tables and the rooms, which we flattered ourselves would never 
be the same, look, save for a new picture here or there and perhaps a 
stand or a cushion, quite as comfortable and as natural as when we lived 
by them. But, then, why should they not? They have to make their 
new friends as well as the rest and the best of us, and we cannot blame 
them for forgetting, for it’s but four years that we’re here, and as one 
stands at six o’clock on the steps of Reunion and listens to the careless 
footfall of the men as they tramp toward their clubs for dinner, it is 
hard to distinguish the steps or to find the feet that are gone or are 
missing. 
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* We iive in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the nobiest, acts the best.”’ 


oe careful reader of present-day literature must have noticed 
4 of late the number of articles that have appeared, both in maga- 
zine and in book form, that partially embody the present wide-spread 
spirit of revolt against that which hitherto has Leen, against the pre- 
viously accepted conditions of things, as well in the world of intellect as 
in the world of business, and that appear to have arisen in answer to a 
demand like that of the Athenians of old, for “ some new thing.” 

It is of two such books that the Table wishes to speak this month, 
books that depart from the usual well-worn rut in that the story deals 
with, and the emphasis is laid, not on mere incidents, a: cidents, situa- 
tions and adventures, but on the mental states and actions of the individ- 
ual characters. 

The first of these, “Snips That Pass in the Night,” by Beatrice Harra- 
den, tell us the story of asoul that is searching—perhaps vaguely and 
gropingly, but still honestly searching—after ‘I'ruth. 

The author, who, by the way, is a B. A. of London University, has 
given us the saddest -tory that the Table has ever read, and in his esti- 
mation this sadness is distincly traceable to the fac. that it lacks the 
element of hope. 

The characters are an invalid woman, Bernardine Holme, disappointed 
and morbid because compelled to abandon her hard-working life for the 
inactive existence of a patient at a Continental health resort, and a man, 
a chronic invalid, Robert Allitsen, nicknamed “ The Disagreeable Man ” 
by the other patients at the resort because of his morbidness. So cynical 
is he that, as he himself puts it, the only good he has done in the world 
is to cure cynicism in others. The story tells of the gradual evolution 
of their acquaintanceship into a deep, mutual love, about which there is 
the most infinite pathos. 

The best parts of the book are the chapters that contain “ The Dis- 
agreeable Man’s” love-letter and the prologue to the book that Ber- 
nardine Holme intends to write. This last chapter must seem like a bit 
of a fable to the superficial reader, but its worth must appeal to the 
thoughtful one, as it contains much of truth. It is to be regretted that 
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the religious tone of such a book is practically nil, being of the sometime- 
somewhere-perhaps-we’ll-live-again type. Interesting as the book is, its 
sadness is so great that it seems to the Table as if almost no reader 
could lay it down without a hope that there are not many such lives 
lived around us. 

The second book is F. Marion Crawford’s latest, “ Katharine Lander- 
dale,” a very modern story of a very modern man and woman—she a 
proud, thoughtful, loving spirit; he a man fighting the temptation of 
drink, his besetting sin, and conquering at last in recognizing his own 
weakness. 

It is a novel of New York life, the opening scene being the Hoffman 
House bar-room, and the whole story extending over a period of but 
four days. The people in the book are drawn with particular care and 
accuracy, diverse as their characteristics are, and its most marked feature 
is what might be called the author’s insight into the psychology of his 
characters. A skilled hand alone could have given us such fine work as 
the accounts and explanations of Katharine Lauderdale’s mental action. 

In the opinion of the Zable, Mr. Crawford has been a little too hard 
on an element that has proven itself of great value in the history of the 
American people—the Scotch Presbyterians. The heroine is a daughter 
of a long line of this hard-headed, strong-willed race, with whose rather 
exaggerated inflexibility of purpose and orthodoxy of thought her more 
liberal and roving spirit frequently comes into collision. But faults 
though the book has, it does not merit the harsh criticisms that have 
come upon it, and the chief regret that the reader will have as he closes 
its covers, will be that Mr. Crawford ended it so abruptly, without giving 
us a glimpse of the happy after-life that we feel sure the heroine and her 
young husband are just entering upon. 


MAGAZINES. 


It is a source of regret to the Table that the college literature that lies 
before him, the out-put of the past month, is of no higher grade than it 
is. The Easter vacation must have generally demoralized the writers 
among the colleges. Is there not some genius among college literati who 
can give us a short story like, for example, George Hibbard’s “ Their 
Story,” in the last Harper’s Monthly? This is almost an ideal short story 
for though it is very brief and though its plot is not exactly new, as plots 
whose characters are “The Man,” “The Woman” and “The Other Wo- 
man” can hardly be exactly new, still for simplicity and feeling it is the 
equal of anything the Table has read in a long, long time. It isa strong 
wholesome little story. 

The Yale Lit., for April, is the first issued by the Editors from the class 
of 95. As such its first article, by one of the Board, Lindsay Denison 
“On an Ancient Text,” is on the value of college literature and is 
addressed chiefly to the undergraduate body of the College, setting forth 
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the ideals of the new Editors and the plans whereby they are to be 
attained. It thus takes up the purpose of a college magazine, the neces- 
sity for a good composition course in a college curriculum and the direc- 
' tions to contributors. Two short but interesting articles on N. P. Willis, 
called “The College Days of a Yale Poet,” by Anson P. Stokes, Jr., and 
the other on Alexandre Dumas, “A Literary Machine,” by B. Franklin 
Mansfield, are the best things in the number. 

The Wesleyan Lit for March is particularly readable. A sketch, “In 
the Old Mission,” by Wiliam A. Welch, and one, “School-Boy Tom,” by 
Irville C. LeCompte, contain well-expressed feeling, while a bright bit of 
the bric-a-brac, “ A Morning Reverie,” by “H. A. S.,” is quite illustrative 
of the vacation-time psychology of the college man. 





Book TALK. 


BOOK TALK. 


Trinity Sketches is the title of a neatly-bound volume of short selections 
from the Trinity College Tablet, taken from the numbers of the magazine 
of the past five years. The “sketches” are most varied in subject, as 
well asin quality and maturity. The most manifest fault of the little 
book is the tendency, in a great many of the selections, io assume the 
spirit and forms seen in our cheaper, short-storied magazines, and to try 
to produce by mere word-painting startling and abnormal effects. Also 
many of the authors seem to strive to give their stories the atmosphere 
of French translations, thus making their English chopped and un- 
natural. For example, let us quote from “ Amill”: “You would ask 
how I came here. When I have answered you will say, ‘ What a fool to 
have gone back.’ Justso. Yet listen.” Oragain: “ Forall about are 
golden fields, where dull, toiling oxen plod beneath curved yokes; and 
gleaming scythes cut sweeping swaths through yellow waves of wind- 
swayed grain” 

One of the prettiest and cleverest pieces in the book is called, “ Ata 
Bad German.” Another is entitled, “ A Stroll About the College,” and 
another, though striving for effect, is “ Pierre’s Return.” 

Poems sy THomas Wiiu1aM Parsons. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
present volume of lyrical poems, by the translator of Dante, is the first 
complete collection published. Dr. Parsons made no efforts to publish 
his works, but seemed content to print thin volumes of verse, which 
found their way into book-stores or the hands of his friends. It is from 
these sources the present collection was made. His poems are clear, 
cold and scholarly. There is a lack of warmth and colour. His efforts 
to be humourous are the forced witticisms of a school-master. In his 
translations of Dante he becomes more inspiriag. The best poems in 
the collection are, “On a Bust of Dante; ” “ Paraphrase of a Passage in 
Dante,” and “ The Sculptor’s Funeral.” The book is neatly bound and 
is offered as a companion volume to his translation of Dante. 





FLAGS, BUTTONS, FRATERNITY BADGES, 
RINGS and JEWELRY of Every Descrip- 
tion, introducing the College Colors 
and Society Emblems. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


TIFFANY & CO. 
Union Square, New York. 








